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The Christian Register 


- Significant Sentiments 


Hell 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of New York 
City recently told the following: 

Three or four years ago a one-act play 
was presented in the Neighborhood Play- 
house in New York City. It was entitled 
“A Morality Play for the Leisured Class”. 
There were two characters, a modern man 
who had just been killed in an automo- 
bile crash, and an experienced inhabitant 
of the other world. The newly deceased 
gradually coming to himself calls out in 
the misty twilight, wanting to know what 
is to be had here, and a conversation 
somewhat as follows takes place. 

“Anything you like’, is the reply. 

“T ean have everything I desire? Ab- 


solutely everything?’ asks the soul 
excitedly. 
“Yes, subject only to certain restric- 


tions imposed by the nature of the place. 
There is neither pain nor suffering nor 
struggle here. Anything else that you de- 
sire I will procure for you.” 

There follows a succession of requests 
and realizations—the best of things to 
eat and drink, all the pleasures of sense, 
all the esthetic delights his taste had 
eraved. These all finally cloy. 

“This everlasting perfection palls”’, he 
says. “I want some work.” 

But he discovers that since work in- 
volves struggle, it is out of the question. 
He and his obliging attendant ransack 
their minds to think of something which 
will relieve the tedium. Finally, the newly 
arrived soul cries: 

“T'ye got it! I want some pain; that’s 
itz’ 

“I’m sorry, sir’, comes the polite an- 
swer, “but no one is allowed to have any 
pain in this place”. 

“But”, ejaculates the newcomer, “I can’t 
stand this everlasting bliss! I’d rather be 
in hell.” 

The other soul, stepping back and look- 
ing at the neophyte in astonishment, asks, 
“And wherever do you think you are, 
Sines 


Explaining It 


The united opinion of the great econ- 
omists of the world, assembled at the 
biennial meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, 
D.c., in regard to tariff and prosperity, 
is reported in The Economist: 

“Once again the captains of industry of 
every country have met in conclave and 
pointed out to the Governments and the 
peoples the only road that leads to eco- 
nomic salvation. They have heard once 
more reiterated, emphasized, underlined, 
at a moment when all must have learned 
much in the hard school of adversity, the 
immutable truth of the economic law, 
which, briefly stated, is that, in propor- 
tion as the free flow of commerce is 
blocked, the production of the nations 
will be restricted and the recovery of 
their prosperity effectively impeded and 


the peace of the world jeopardized by 
economic warfare. 

“Has the great depression and the 
world-wide proof of the failure of eco- 
nomic warfare humbled their narrower 
pride, that at long last they will 
listen ?” 


sO 


Pay for Prosperity 


“There is timeless truth in George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s words, “Che prophet is useful 
only so long as he is stoned as a public 
annoyance, calling us to repentance, dis- 
turbing our comfortable reluctance, break- 
ing our respectable idols, shattering 
sacred convictions.’ 

“Set beside these noble words in in- 
glorious contrast’, says Rev. Halford FE. 
Luccock, “the words of a prominent 
churchman instructing canvassers for 
funds for building an American cathedral : 
‘Go to the men who command great wealth 
either in their own right or in the trust 
funds which they administer. Tell them 
that the cathedral and the presence of the 
religion which it symbolizes is the guar- 
antee of the continuance of the social 
order on which their prosperity depends. 
Tell them that religion is the insurance 
of their prosperity and ask them whether 
they think they are paying enough for 
their insurance.’ ” 


Einstein to Euclid 


“The geometry of Euclid is the basis of 
the whole theory’, said Professor Ein- 
stein in a recent lecture on relativity. 
“Euclid’s geometry consists of straight 
lines in relation to one another, and in 
relation to the experiences of daily life, 
that is to say, of the phenomena of nature. 
Deseartes introduced analytical geometry 
as an extension of the geometry of Buclid. 

“Buclid’s geometry has a great sim- 
plicity, but there are weak points in it, 
and it is the duty of modern mathemati- 
cians to fill up the gaps in Buclid’s 
theory, which, in spite of its exceeding 
simplicity, is not altogether satisfactory. 

“IT base my theory entirely on expe- 
rience of the expansion of light and of 
the velocity of it, the light being inde- 
pendent of the bodies in space and of 
their relative velocity and color. The rela- 
tivity principle underlies all geometry, and 
the theory of relativity is as simple as 
Euclid’s geometry.” 


Taste, Wealth, and Movies 


After admitting that the fifty-four mil- 
lion visits a week to motion-picture 
theaters by American chambermaids and 
conductors and chauffeurs debased the 
standard of films, and that aristocratic 
patronage raised the standard, Winthrop 
Ames, in a conversation with John Drink- 
water, made his point—a memorable one, 
says Mr. Drinkwater. 

“The debasement”’, the theatrical pro- 
ducer declared, “was transitional. Effec- 
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tive patronage of the arts went 
wealth. Wealth to-day was passing f 
the few to the many. The redistributi 
meant a greatly diminished dictators : 
for the individual, but an incaleulably in- — 
creased range of patronage. 

“Creative art in the coming generation 
or two would liye, economically, by the 
suffrages not of milords but of millions. 
For the moment, the millions, with their 
increased purchasing power, had not 
learned how to exercise it. They had not 
acquired taste. But the acquisition of 
taste—and this is true by the demon- — 
stration of history—had always tollowaaly 
the acquisition of wealth.” ‘ 

Despite the present dubious outlook for 
the further acquisition of wealth by the 
masses, Mr. Ames declared that in the — 
future “the influence of a vast democracy — 
on art would be as wholesome as that of 
a secluded aristocracy had ever been in 
the past’. 
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Mrs. Webb’s Philosophy 


Mis. Sidney Webb's philosophy is one _ 
which uses science and the intellect to 
some degree in determining conduct but — 
which places main reliance on the in- 
tuition and the emotions. She believes (in — 
The Nation) that there is a science of © 
society, analogous to the science of 
physics or the science of economics, that — 
will help men to organize society according i 
to an ideal. But this science deals only — 
with the processes of life, and has little — 
to say of the purpose of life. “We can — 
learn through science’, she says, “how :- 
best to kill a man or slaughter a multi- — 
tude of men; we can discover how to eure — 
a human being of specific diseases and 
thus raise indefinitely the standard of 
health. But no amount of personal ob- 
servation or statistical inquiry will tell 
us whether we ought to kill or to cure. ... : 
Whenever we settle it for ourselves, it — 
seems to depend on intuition or impulse, 
on likes or dislikes, or, to put it another 
way, on our emotional outlook on life.” 

Mrs. Webb acknowledges “an incipient x 
religious temperament—a yearning for the — 
mental security of a spiritual home”. She 
believes that “it is by prayer, by com- 
munion with an all-pervading spiritual 
force, that the soul of man discovers the 
purpose or goal of human endeavor”, 
One’s goal of life is determined by one’s | 


| 


. 
. 
: 
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point for thought or as a basis for con- 
duct, the individual is justified in select- 
ing the hypothesis which seems to him 
to yield the richest results in the dis- 


“Wherever no hypothesis can be scien- 
covery of truth or in the leading of a 
good life. ; 


tifically proved or disproved, and yet some 
hypothesis must be accepted as a starting 
“Such a justifiable hypothesis seems to 
me the faith I hold: that man is related 
to the universe by an emotional as wel? 
as by a rational tie, that there is a spirit 
of love at work in the universe, and that 
the emotion of prayer or aspiration reveals ' 


to man the ends he should pursue if he 
desires to harmonize his own purpose wi 
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Devere Allen Saw the Spanish Revolution 


He tells the story as an eye-witness and gives us the plain truth about 


Alfonso, the fall of the church, and the self-control 
surpassing what we could expect m like conditions 


Mr. Allen Writes to 


THE REGISTER: 


WEEK before the recent revolution, 

I entered Spain. I went for the first 
time, a sympathetic visitor, but with 
many false notions in my head. Even as 
it ‘was, 1 fancy that, from reading in 
sources the average person does not follow, 
I was far above the usual in optimism 
concerning the future of the country; but 
I was hardly prepared for everything that 
followed. I have had good fortune before; 
but nothing in my life ever gave me such 
a thrill as the transition from Monarchy 
to Republic. Never had I hoped to witness 
so colorful and so magnificent a demon- 
stration of democratic competence. 
Spain has not only often failed to put 
its best foot forward; it has been sadly 
distorted by untrue reports. It is true 
that the Spanish character, if any gen- 
eralizations are ever correct, is highly 
individualistic; it is a fact that Spain’s 
history has been filled with bloodshed, 
violent revoit, and continuous upheaval: 
it is beyond all doubt that divisionism 
of many kinds, with an infinite crisscross- 
ing of purpose, has cursed the land for 
many generations. But the frequent pic 
ture of a people brutalized by bullfights 
and the prey of demagogues, bursting out 
in conflict over the merest trifles, and in- 
capable of sound self-rule has had no 
basis in fact. 


Unreliable Press 


If we are to understand the new re- 
public, we must shake ourselves free both 
from prejudice and propaganda. And of 
propaganda there has been quite enough 
to account for much of the prejudice. 
American newspapers have had few cor- 
respondents in Spain, and these, as a rule, 
have received their tips from the mon- 
arehy and the aristocracy with whom our 
commercial representatives have always 
hobnobbed. The British press and the 
‘French press, from whom we have derived 
a large amount, indirectly, of our infor- 
mation, have been utterly unreliable as 
a rule: the former has been biased be- 
cause Alfonso married into the British 
Toyal family, and the latter because of a 
general nationalistic superciliousness if 
on occasion, downright venality. Thus, 
after the departure of Alfonso, one of 
he leading French papers called the 
volution a disaster, and most of the 


rest raised hands in holy horror and pre- 
dicted the speedy triumph of bolshevism 
across the Pyrenees. Unbending, a large 
section of the British press is still stir- 
ring up trouble by false reports of Spanish 
Republican excesses that never happened. 
I wish I had space here for detailed 
samples of this propaganda; but I assert 
without hesitation that I have at hand, 
as I write, sufficient evidence to blacken 
the repute of many papers, which already, 
to those who know them, are unsavory 
enough. 


Anti-monarchist Forces 


One of the greatest legends about Spain 
was that of the superior competence of 
Alfonso as a leader. He it was, so we wete 
told, who brought the essential stability 
to the country, and without whose guid- 
ance it would descend into an abyss of 
insecurity. Those who fed on this myth 
seldom investigated far enough to see one 
important truth: namely, that during his 
entire reign of almost twenty-nine years, 
Alfonso changed his Ministries some thirty- 
three different times. Was this stability? 
They also fail to see that it was Alfonso 
who, by deliberately violating the constitu- 
tion, a practice he began at his first Cabinet 
meeting when made ruler at the age of 
sixteen, he opened up every conceivable 
excuse for unconstitutional procedure on 
the part of army careerists and the 
apostles of violent revolution. They also 
do not realize that, if Alfonso did not 
actually connive at the offensive dictator- 
ship which lasted from 1923 to 1930, he 
was glad to see it come, in order to save 
himself from a pending parliamentary re- 
port on the illegal manner in which he had 
interfered with the anti-Riff war, bring- 
ing disaster, and undertaking piratical 
raids which can in no wise be justified on 
any grounds. And if there is, superficially, 
some reason to agree with the ex-King 
about the ineptitude of the old Cortes, 
or parliament, a thoughtful observer will 
hardly pass over the constant intrigues 
and manipulation by which Alfonso for 
many years had sought to nullify its 
power. 

Quite fallaciously, the impression has 
often been conveyed abroad that the anti- 
monarchist forces in Spain were anar- 
chistie in a violent sense, that they were 
led by roustabouts and militaristic ad- 
venturers. Nobody ought to deny that in 
Barcelona, and in less degree at Madrid, 
the advocates of assassination had mani- 
fested their repulsive methods: but what 


of the populace 
in the U.S. A. 


has not been made sufficiently clear is 
that, at any rate with the last twenty 
years, these futile firebrands were no 
more representative of labor revolt than 
the few assassins who have besprinkled 
American history with the blood of 
presidents. 

One of the first questions faced by 
Alfonso when he became King in 1902 
was that of the military schools. These 
had been gradually allowed to fade out as 
national powers; but the young King, him- 
self trained in one and thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with that militaristic ardor he 
has exhibited throughout his rule, in- 
sisted that these schools be opened up 
and extended. From then onward, officers 
poured out annually into the Spanish na- 
tion, until, when the events of last April 
took place, Spain, a country in practically 
no need of an army even by military 
standards so far as foreign enemies are 
concerned, had almost two hundred and 
fifty generals and over twenty thousand 
officers—one officer for every ten privates! 
It is highly significant that one of the 
first moves of the new régime was to offer 
life pensions to every army Officer, if he 
would retire; the army schools will be 
shut down, in large number, as soon as 
present students graduate; all sorts of 
appropriations for military training will 
be heavily cut, and a smaller, non-politi- 
cal army will be retained more in the 
nature of a police force than anything else. 
This, for Spain, is revolution with a 
vengeance. It is further significant that 
the revolution, which in fact was planned 
last December and almost launched at 
that time, only being prevented by the 
inadequate organization which caused it 
to “go off’ prematurely, was led in all 
of its policies by non-military men. The 
first revolutionary manifesto ever issued 
in Spain entirely by civilians was that 
of last December; and to-day not a single 
man of the Cabinet is a military leader. 
This, too, is drastic change indeed. 


Priests Disregard Overlords 


For years the mainstays of the mon- 
archy were the army and the Church. I 
mean to make no sweeping generalizations 
about the Catholic religion whatsoever, 
and I have in mind only the particular 
Spanish situation when I say that the 
most reactionary, and often the most 
corrupt, element in Spanish politics was 
the Roman Catholic clericalism which 
held Alfonso under its thumb, which 
grabbed for special privilege and got it, 
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which stifled all other religions, and 
which fought to the last gasp for the 
preservation of royalism and the aristoc- 
racy. On the very eve of the elections, the 
Primate himself issued a statement con- 
demning the republican groups as “dis- 
honest” people, unworthy of support by 
Catholies. Nevertheless, what is hopeful 
and productive of a higher regard for the 
rank and file, is the indisputable fact 
that almost everywhere, even in the most 
sacred precincts of the Church, priests 
and monks disregarded the warnings of 
their overlords, and voted against the 
royalty. The rapid transition from an in- 
stitution with its hands in the King’s and 
its fingers in the treasure chests, to a 
Church on equal footing with all others, 
dissociated from political power, sounds 
like an impossible miracle to anyone who 
has studied Spanish affairs at all; and 
yet, knowing that their very own people 
would no longer condone their activities, 
the Church leaders are bowing gracefully 
to the inevitable. 


The Orderly Masses 


How the anti-monarchists astutely faced 
this difficult Church question was inter- 
estingly shown by the pre-election cam- 
paigning. At Albacete, where not more 
than five hundred people had ever come 
out to a meeting of the anti-monarchists, 
early in April twelve thousand appeared 
to listen to two campaign speakers, and 
an equal number of would-be listeners 
failed to get inside the huge arena. Both 
of these speakers are now in the Pro- 
yisional Government, and one of them 
told me that the response of Churchmen 
was marvelously encouraging. The first 
of the two speakers frankly announced 
himself a radical Protestant, and said 
that he doubtless appeared as an agnostic 
to his hearers; he reverenced the Catholic 
religion, he said, but opposed its official 
partisanship in politics as a bulwark to 
the monarchy. He was followed by the 
second speaker, a man recognized through- 
out all Spain as a great Catholic layman, 
who now added his personal agreement 
to what the first speaker had said. It was 
significant that these men were cheered 
to the echo; and it bodes well for the 
success of the new Government that it 
contains a mixture of devout Catholics, 
Agnostics and Protestants of varying 
views. Definitely, the hold of established 
religion on the people, for the benefit of 
the few and the perpetuation of despotic 
political control by a wealthy clique, has 
been forever broken. A new and_ finer 
religious life, in all its various manifes- 
tations, may now arise. 

The tempestuous nature of the Spanish 
masses, another legend of the past, has 
been exploded by the revolution. I was 
lucky enough to be at the very center of 
it. I visited Jaca, the little mountain town 
where the December revolt broke loose; 
I talked with all sorts of people, using 
interpreters of a neutral view or else 
my own French (which is widely spoken 
in Spain) at Zaragoza; I spent a week in 
Madrid during which I saw most of the 
events of interest and discussed the amaz- 
ing developments of the time with strate- 
gically-placed informants; and I flew to 
Barcelona to get in on the Catalonian 
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situation while it was still warm and 
seething. And from one end to the other, 


desiring to be as searching as possible 
and not a gullible swallower of the ob- 
vious, I continuously sought to find the 
flaw in the marvelous spectacle unrolling 
before my eyes. But I could not put my 
finger on the flaw, and I cannot do so now. 

In all frankness, I do not believe that 
in a similar crisis the people of the 
United States could go through what 
the Spanish people have just gone 
through, with a discipline one-tenth as 
fine or a lack of violence one-twen- 
tieth as remarkable. Credit should in- 
deed go to Alfonso for his willingness 
to leave the country when he had to; but 
far less credit than has been given. He 
delayed as long as he dared, and he spent 
a full hour on the final day toying with 
the suggestion of a militant reactionary 
in his old Cabinet that machine guns and 
artillery be turned on the crowds and the 
anti-monarchist leaders put in prison. He 
went because he was conyinced that all 
Spain, so far as yocal public opinion was 
concerned, was against him, and because 
he was equally convinced that the anti-mon- 
archists possessed a democratic discipline 
that could not be broken. The process 
relied on by the revolutionaries was first, 
the ballot, which the government, though 
knowing it was dangerous, dared not take 
away as it did on one previous occasion ; 
and, this failing to dislodge the aristo- 
eratiec and militaristic handful bent on 
resisting the people’s will, a general 
strike. 


Bager at the Polls 


Never were people so eager to assert 
themselves at the polls; and never so 
orderly in the face of police preparations 
of a grimly challenging character. The 
streets had been sanded for cavalry 
horses; and the mobs of students and 
hoodlums who, without sanction by the 
responsible leaders, baited the police and 
sought time and again to break through 
the blue-coated wall that kept them back 
from the government headquarters, were 
attacked vigorously by viciously-swung 
swords, ruthless hoofs, and drawn pistols 
—and guns which, on the evening before 
the Republic was proclaimed, felled a 
number of peaceable demonstrators on 
one of the wide streets of Madrid. But for 
five days and nights, unceasingly, thou- 
sands of citizens paraded or demonstrated 
for the Republic, and in all that time 
there was almost no violence whatever. 
Two statues were torn down in Madrid; 
I saw them a moment after when young 
hooligans were still defacing them with 
iron bars; but that was all, for the revolu- 
tionary leaders saw to it that discipline 
was maintained. Two hundred and fifty of 
them slept in the Royal Palace the aight 
the King left, guarding the Queen and the 
royal properties from possible vandals. 
Again and again I saw marching crowds 
sweep up to the square before the Palace, 
chanting revolutionary tunes and bearing 
red banners, only to turn back cheerfully 
when urged to do so by a single police- 
man wearing a red ribband on his sleeve. 
And the same organizing ability that got 
Socialists and Republicans out to the polls 
and stationed two thousand watchers at 


Sula with open eyes. They will see, if they ; 
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the ballot boxes in Madrid alone, with 
check lists to prevent the old-time vote- 
buying of the caciques or local bosses, 
also organized a few days after the © 
revolution a parade of Socialists a mile 
and a half long, in which, directly or in- 
directly, 150,000 persons participated, 
without a single incident or even so much 
as a jeer or an act of discourtesy toward 
the saddened monarchists. 


es 


Transforming Education 


Nor does this moderation mean that 
radical reforms are not in progress. The 
land which has been held by a handful 
of leasers for their workless enrichment, 
and which has impoverished the masses 
of farmers and agricultural workers, is to _ 
be paid for by the government but never- 
theless taken away and opened up for 
all those who wish to till it for the public — 
good. Education will be completely trans- — 
formed, the ideal of free inquiry substi- 
tuted for rigid conformity, and the splen- 
did cultural ideas developed long ago by 
Spain’s great educator, Giner, will be 
realized as rapidly as possible. The long 
work day and the opposition of employers 
to unions in their industries will almost 
at once become a thing of the past; for 
while the Socialists and Republicans dif- 
fer basically on many points, as we shall — 
see when they divide after the establish- — 
ment of the new Cortes, they are agreed 
that the semi-feudalism which character- 
ized Spanish industry for so long is one 
of the things that cannot longer be per- 
mitted to disgrace Spain in the sight of 
other countries. 

I cannot expect agreement from my 
readers with every detail of change within 
the new Spain; but I have to ask — 
them, if I am to tell the truth, to suspend 
any prejudices they may have, as all of 
us have, and look at the Iberian penin- 


do, that from the trio of anti-monarchist — 
forces have emanated almost all of the — 
cultural and progressive trends in Spain # 
at the present time. Chief of these forces 
is the Socialist Party of Spain, number- — 
ing only fifteen thousand members, but — 
exerting a tremendous influence because 
it is backed by the two hundred thousand 
and more trade unionists, and because it 
contains most of the brains of the coun- 
try in its ranks. Second, come the intel- 
lectuals of political detachment, who may 
or may not have any definite affiliation, 
but who ascribe to party a secondary 
place. Unamuno, Ortega, De Madariaga, 
and a host of other men of great accom- 
plishment, have lined up behind the anti- 
monarchist movement. And third come 
the Republicans, now of indefinite party 
status, but largely grouped behind 
Zamora; these are middle-class people, 
teachers, business men, people of all sorts 
who are very moderate in Spanish poli- 
tics, but who would undoubtedly in t 
United States be looked upon as very far 
advanced. There is indeed in Spain 
Communist moyement, but it captured 
the municipal elections, out of almost 
81,000 seats, only 23. 

The marvelous self-control of 
revolutionary elements was possible o 
because, for a long time, there had gro 
up among the masses of the work 
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ple, a feeling of deep solidarity, under 
leadership of men who stressed dis- 
ine and self-control as vital in any 
manent construction of a new Spanish 
ety. I venture to believe that in no 
tion in the world, if we count in as 
belonging to the government the Provi- 
sional Cabinet, the under-secretaries, and 
the foreign representatives already ap- 
pointed, has so cultured a leadership. The 
three outstanding Socialists, de los Rios, 
Caballero, and Prieto, are men who have 
travelled internationally, who have studied 
long on Spanish problems, and who repre- 
. sent a type all too rare in government cir- 
_ cles anywhere. The Republican contingent 
| in the Government, which outnumbers the 
Socialists, but which supports them in 
many of the formers’ plans, contains Presi- 
dent Zamora, a previous Minister; Maura, 
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son of a former Prime Minister; and a 
handful of men who remarkably combine 
experience in university instruction with 
practical administrative training. 

Of course, no millennium has been 
brought about as yet. Mistakes will be 
made, perhaps some of them grave. Tre- 
mendous problems and _ difficulties lie 
ahead. But all the more, then, does Spain 
deserve our sympathy and aid. It is a 
land made new, in the sense that age-old 
barriers to progress have been swept 
away. The building of a truly new Spain, 
the establishment of lasting freedom, can- 
not be accomplished by any revolution of 
itself, however well-led and constructive. 
All that must come; but wherever we can, 
it is for us in the United States to look 
ahead with the Spanish people and wish 
them well upon their brave adventure. 


_ Western Conference in Militant Mood 
In Its Action on Issues of the Times 


Delegates vote approval of Civil Liberties Union and birth control, 


| censure of military training in colleges and 


imprisonment of Mooney and Billings 


CurcaGo, ILL. 


HE seventy-ninth annual session of 
_. 4 the Western Unitarian Conference held 
at the First Unitarian Church and the 
| Meadville Theological School, May 11-18, 
| was marked by large attendance, challeng- 
‘ing speeches and spirited discussion. Sel- 

dom in the past have the delegates taken 
such a firm stand on the issues confront- 
ing men in the social and economic world. 
Never have they shown a greater interest 
in the considerations of religion as an 
| active force in the problems of a world 
- torn by conflicting forces. 

The conference opened Monday evening 
with the annual sermon by Rey. Laurance 
R. Plank of Omaha, Neb. The service was 
led by Paul H. Chapman of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Plank in speaking on “Religious 
Goals and Creative Power” said: “In the 
last one hundred years the face of this 
‘prairie has been changed to a_ great 
_ metropolis that promises one day to be 
the greatest city of this continent—if not 
the world. Out of this American soil is 
springing a new culture as meaningful, 
as significant as any of the cultures of 
the past. And best of all, it is a culture 
that shows indications of being supremely 
aware of the individual. It is concerned 
not only with changing the externals of 
life but with developing the creative power 
latent in persons. If the reformers fail to 
sunderstand that the task is twofold the 
work of building a new world will soon 
lose itself in its own sense of futility.” 
At a special convocation of the Mead- 
‘yille Theological School following the con- 

erence sermon the Most Reverend Gre- 
gorio Aglipay received the degree of doc- 
or of divinity. Following the presenta- 
the Archbishop spoke through his 
‘ranslator Bishop de los Reyes. “The strug- 
gle for liberty in the past has not been 

ain”, he said, “while institutions such 
Meadville Theological School carry 
their sacred work”. 
A the opening business session the 


next morning the treasurer, E. L. Richard- 
son, reported that the fiseal year had been 
closed with a small surplus. He pointed 
out that the financial depression had led 
to some reduction in contributions but 
that there were a few increases to help 
balance the result. 

The annual report of the secretary, Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, outlined the activities 
of the conference in the last year. A 
monthly news letter has become part of 
the publicity routine of the conference. 
The enlarged scope of the conference was 
pointed out in the announcement that five 
new groups had identified themselves with 
the organization in the last year. In 
closing Mr. Bragg said, “A fair appraisal 
of the current religious situation would, 
I think, indicate that within the limits 
of this conference we are carrying on the 
most significant experiment in religious 
fellowship that is known in the world 
to-day. Heresy is unknown because ortho- 
doxy is forgotten. Here we dare to say 
what others dare only think. Here we 
have created an atmosphere wherein free- 
dom exists, not hecause we have no ma- 
chinery for crushing it, but because we 
have come to realize that it is the only 
atmosphere in which the spirit of man 
ean thrive.’ 

The address following the business ses- 
sion on “A Theology for the New Social 
Ethie” was given by Rev. Du Bois Le 
Fevre of Youngstown, Ohio. “The great 
mass of mankind must know’, said the 
speaker, “that the universe is actively 
concerned with their struggle for right- 
eousness. Without this assurance men will 
find themselves lost in an uncaring world.” 
The discussion following the address was 
interrupted by the noon meal hour. 

The group conference plan tried so suc- 
cessfully last year was carried out under 
the general direction of Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, minister-elect of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Chureh, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
groups met under Rev. Edwin C. Palmer, 
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Bloomington, Ill., to discuss “Ritual Ma- 
terials for Socialized Religion’; under 
Rev. Henry J. Adlard, Duluth, Minn., to 
discuss “The Human End of Industry”; 
Rey. Daniel Sands, Quincy, II1., to discuss 
“Religion and Crime”; Rev. Walter H. 
Maepherson, Joliet, Ill., ‘“Ethies of Inter- 
national Trade”. 

Following the group meetings the gen- 
eral meeting listened to the presentation 
of findings by the group leaders. In all 
probability the method used will be em- 
ployed to greater extent in forthcoming 
conferences. 

Rev. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ire- 
land, and Rey. James H. Hart of Madison, 
Wis., spoke before a large audience Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Agnew told of the 
growth of his church in Belfast. In con- 
sidering church life in America as com- 
pared to his own situation, he said: 
“Organizations are well and good but 
often men and women are lost in them. 
A simple kindness, a new appreciation of 
the worth of men no matter what their 
social or economic conditions, may mean 
more in the building of an effective church 
than all the new organizations that could 
be conceived.” 

“The Religious Mood” was Mr. Hart’s 
topic for discussion. In his plea for ma- 
turity in emotional life, he said, “One 
cannot escape the fact of the mortality of 
things. They come, are here for a time, 
and disappear.” It is in this world that we 
must make our way, establish our destiny. 

At the closing business session, Prof. 
John F. Shepard of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
was elected president and E. L. Richard- 
son of Milwaukee, Wis., treasurer. Rey. 
Charles A. Wing, St. Louis, Mo., Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Earle A. Bronson, Evanston, Ill., were 
elected directors for four years. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed at the 
same session : 

“We, the delegates to the seventy-ninth 
session of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence have taken especial delight in meet- 
ing together in the new buildings of the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago and 
the Meadville Theological School. There- 
fore, be it Resotvep: that we extend hearty 
thanks to the officers and staff of both 
institutions, and to the members of the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Church for 
the use of their facilities and for their 
personal service to us. 

“RESOLVED: that we express to the Most 
Reverend Gregorio Aglipay, Archbishop of 
the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines, our appreciation of the effort he 
put forth to visit us, and thus cement the 
bonds of fellowship between his church 
and ours. We recognize in the motto, ‘Rea- 
son, science and love will guide us in free- 
dom’, an expression of a spirit akin to 
that which exists in the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. 

“Resotvep: that we extend to Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, Ia., our 
earnest wishes for his speedy and com- 
plete recovery from the illness which has 
disabled him for over two months, and 
that we express to him our regret that 
he was unable to share with us in the 
fellowship of this session. 

“WHEREAS, we deplore the continuing 
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resort, by organizations and individuals, 
to repressive measures toward printed or 
spoken opinions which are not in harmony 
with their views, and toward the persons 
who utter them, therefore be it RESOLVED: 
that we reaffirm our devotion to the prin- 
ciple of freedom of speech and press in 
regard to opinions on social, economic, 
political and religious questions, and that 
we register our disapproval of all efforts, 
private or public, to restrict, coerce or 
censor free discussion. We recognize the 
efforts of the American Civil Liberties 
Union for this principle and commend its 
efforts in the furtherance of the principle. 

“Resotvep: that we rejoice in the posi- 
tion taken by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and sev- 
eral of its co-operating denominations, on 
the question of birth control and in the 
support thus given to the cause which for 
so many years has been sponsored by 
numbers of Unitarians. 

“WHEREAS: in view of the fact that the 
United States Government has accepted 
the Kellogg Peace Pact and thereby def- 
initely pledged the United States to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national 
policy, be it 

“Resotvep: that we express our belief 
that the continuance of military training 
in high schools, colleges, and universities 
should be abolished. 

“ResoLveD: that we extend our sym- 
pathy to students in many of our State 
universities who are attempting to secure 
the option of voluntary in the place of 
compulsory military training, and further 
be it 

“Resotvep: that we send a copy of this 
resolution to the presidents of the state 
universities in the area of the Western 
Unitarian Conference in which military 
training is a compulsory subject. 

“Wauerras, Thomas Mooney and Warren 
K. Billings have been confined in the 
California State Prison for fourteen years 
as the result of a conviction based upon 
testimony which was later repudiated by 
witnesses who gave it, as reported in such 
representative and reliable magazines as 
The Survey, Graphic, and Harper’s, and 

“WuereAs, the judge who presided at 
the trial and the members of the jury 
have since declared their belief in the in- 
nocence of the convicted men, and 

“WHEREAS, the continued imprisonment 
of Mooney and Billings constitutes an in- 
justice to them, and an influence con- 
tributing to disrespect for law, in view of 
the doubt of the guilt of these men, there- 
fore be it 

“Resotvep: that we request the Goy- 
ernor of California to grant these men 
their freedom, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Governor of 
California and to the press. 

“Whereas, the nation is in the midst of 
a severe economic depression, with mil- 
lions of persons unemployed, and with the 
prospect of an enormous deficit in the 
national treasury; and 

“Wnuereas, the world is at a critical 
stage in disarmament negotiations, and 
our government has given its solemn 
pledge to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy; and 

“Wuereas, the War Department plans 
to hold during this month the largest 
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military air maneuvers ever staged any- 
where at any time, at an estimated ex- 
penditure of three million dollars: be it 
therefore 

“ResoLveD that the Western Unitarian 
Conference condemns this military dis- 
play as an unjustifiable economic waste, 
as the nullification of the work of the 
State Department by the War Depart- 
ment, and as a pernicious influence tend- 
ing to undermine the faith of neighboring 
nations and of the rest of the world in 
the pacific intentions of our country, and 
be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, to the War Depart- 
ment, to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Wnitarian Association, and to the 
press. 

“In the address following the closing 
business session Rey. HE. Burdette Backus 
of Los Angeles, Calif., spoke on natural- 
ism as a basis of morals. “The new na- 
turalism’, said Mr. Backus, “includes 
man, unlike the naturalism of the nine- 
teenth century which was the world of 
the natural sciences alone’. The speaker 
went on to show that a naturalism so 
conceived is a groundwork for a morality 
—-that it offers all the incentives that 
have previously been embodied in a the- 
ological conception of the universe. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., spoke before a joint meeting of 
the ministers and laymen at the Quad- 
rangle Club. His theme was “Curches and 
the Modern Temple’. Mr. Bliot said: 
“While our moral codes are undergoing 


Trees and Men 


A Meditation 
GORDON KENT 


T came to pass that one stood upon the 

upper slopes of a mountain and sur- 
veyed the timber around him. And over 
against him he saw a patch of mature 
timber that stood out among the second- 
growth. The trees seemed tall and straight 
and clean, and there were many. So he 
made his way through till he stood be- 
neath them. But when he was come to 
them they were a great disappointment. 
Many of them were not as straight as 
they had looked from a distance. Among 
them were several that had been thrown 
down by the winds, and they were hollow. 
Some had lodged in the branches of their 
companions as they fell, and were still 
alive and green, but a burden to the 
others. Some in their fall had dropped 
upon younger trees and were distorting 
their growth. A few lay prostrate but 
their roots still cleaved to the ground and 
their branches were beginning to shoot 
upward. 

The observer looked upon the ground 
and saw that these trees had taken hold 
upon a very rocky slope where there was 
little soil. He noted also that the slope 
was exposed to the prevailing winds from 
the West and that the strain of their 
existence had been severe. 

Then he reflected how much is this 
community of trees like unto a commu- 
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examination, our traditions subjected to 
the closest scrutiny, the surprising thing is 
that the new morality is much like the old. _ 
Its basis, to be sure, has been reconsidered 
but the patterns of behavior remain much 
the same. The reasons for behaving as we © 
do have changed, the behavior has changed 
only slightly. There is something persist- 
ent about good behavior and beautiful 
eonduct. And it is on this last point that_ 
the church is primarily interested. The 
life of beauty is a new note in the world 
life. We must grasp this opportunity to 
further this expression of the modern 
temper.’”’? Dealing with the church, as a 
unique educational agency, Mr. Bliot de- 
veloped the idea of his technique for or- 
ganized religion in the contemporary 
scene. A use of ritual for all ages—from 
three-year olds to adults. “We must reach 
the emotions if we are to create the 
qualities of life we seek. For too long have 
we been discussing and arguing.” 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, speaking before 
the Alliance chapters of the conference, 
told of the work of the General Alliance 
and of her journeys on behalf of the 
organization. 

The annual banquet was held Wednes- 
day evening at the Hotel Windermere. 
Denison B. Hull of the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Chicago, was the toastmaster. 
The following spoke: Rey. George §S. 
Cooke, Urbana, Ill, Rey. Charles J. 
Dutton, Des Moines, Ia., Prof. James Taft 
Hatfield, Evanston, Ill., Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, Boston, Mass., Rey. Arthur H. Winn, 
Flint, Mich., Dr. L. J. Van Holk, Holland. 


nity of men. From a distance they look 
fair and impressive, but when you come 
among them there is none perfect, no, not 
one. Many are not as straight as they 
seemed, and many are not sound. Some 
have been forced down in the strife of 
days and their inner weakness opened to 
the world. Some in their fall have borne 
others down with them or have bow 
them with their weight. Some have even 
become a burden upon the young, and — 
some there be that seem still to be alive, 
but it is a prostrate beaten life, without 
hope. ‘ 
In the thin soil of the hillside, ob- 
structed by rocks, and in the teeth of that - 
incessant wind it is a marvel that the— 
trees have held and grown. One by one in 
solitariness they could not have done it. 
Grouped together they have tended to 
protect one another and to shatter the 
forces of the storms. In the mass the 
have been able to gather and hold thi 
drifting snows of winter that have yield 
them moisture. ; 

So men also have learned that by bring: 
ing their individual weakness they ma 
share a social strength, that out of t 
poverty of each comes the wealth of a 
that in union and unity there is pr 
tection and a more abundant life. 


: 


; 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


How Greenland Came by Its Name 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your parenthetical statement in a re 
cent editorial in regard to renaming our 
continent Ericssonia brought back to’ my 
mind what some time ago occurred to me 
concerning how Greenland came by its 
name. 

Greenland, as is well known, was dis- 
covered, named and settled in the year 
986 by Erie the Red, father of Leaf the 
Lucky, who discovered Vinland (the North 
American Mainland) in the year 1000. 
When Eric the Red came back to Iceland 
and told about the new land he had dis- 
covered and settled, he was asked why 
he called it Greenland. His answer was 
that he wanted it to have an attractive 
hame so as to draw settlers, and let it 
go at that, but why he wanted an attrac- 
tive name and why that name happened 
to be Greenland has never been explained, 
and still the reasons are fairly obvious. 

Hric the Red was a Norwegian by birth, 
and came to Iceland with his father when 
a young man. Being born outside of Ice- 
land, he realized what few natives do, 
that Iceland is a repelling name, a libel 
on that fair island. It was given by a dis- 
appointed, would-be settler who lost all 
his domestic animals during a hard winter 
because he had failed to provide fodder 
for them. 

Misfortune trailed Eric the Red while 
he sojourned in Iceland. Twice did he 
have to move on account of difficulties 
with his neighbors, and he finally was ban- 
ished for three years from the island for 
manslaughter. The usual thing under such 
circumstances was for the outlaw to go 
back to Norway, but stout-hearted old 
Erie instead of that fitted out his own 
ship and boldly sailed into the unknown 
western ocean declaring that he went to 
hunt for an islet which was known as 
Gunnbjorn’s Skerry, named for a seafar- 
ing man Gunnbjorn, who on his way to 
or from Norway, haying drifted into the 
ocean west of Iceland, had there discoy- 
ered this islet. The saga makes no mention 
of it, but it is pretty certain that when 
Eric the Red sailed from Iceland he had 
no love for that country or its chilly name. 
But there his ill luck left him, instead of 
a small islet which he went seeking, he 
discovered a sub-continent and prospered 
ever after. 

This new land must, of course, be given 
a name, and that something warmer and 
more attractive than the name of the 
country he had just left. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is reasonable to suppose 


that the first name to come to his mind 


would be Eric’s Land. For some reason 
that did not suit him. But he was called 
“the Red” so Raudaland (Red’s Land) * 
would probably be the next name thought 
of. That was still worse, but it put his 
mind on the colors, so Gulaland (Yellow- 
Jand), Blfialand (Blueland), and finally 
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*In the Icelandic the form “Raudaland” may 
‘ either “Red’s Land” or “the red land’, 

the train of thought would be direct onto 
other color names, 


Graenaland (Greenland) would be sure to 
follow. The first of these did not mean 
anything, the second was the old Norse 
name of Hthiopia, but Graenaland, which 
in the Icelandic language has since been 
shortened to Graenland, was just right; 
short, pretty and attractive. 

Thus it came about that Greenland, the 
ice covered sub-continent which bridges 
civilization with the North Pole, became, 
under a different form, a namesake of 
the Emerald Isle for the reason that the 
discoverer had such pronounced reddish 
hair and complexion that he had been 
nicknamed “the Red”. 

M. B. HALLporson. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA, 


A Little Girl 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A case has recently come to my atten- 
tion that I think may interest some of 
your readers. A little girl who has at- 
tended our church school since her kinder- 
garten days diced suddenly last summer of 
infantile paralysis. Her parents have re- 
cently decided to adopt a child. They have 
written to the New England child place- 
ment agencies and have asked that their 
name should be kept on the agencies’ wait- 
ing lists but as yet no child has been 
found. They want a little girl between five 
and ten years of age, in perfect health, 
of American and preferably of New Eng- 
land descent, and capable of a college 
education. The father is of the fourth 
generation to have attended Harvard; 
they are planning to send their son to 
Harvard and they would expect to send 
their adopted daughter to a college of 
equal standing. The father holds a re- 
sponsible position in an educational in- 
stitution and while his salary is not over 
large still he is able to give his family 
all of the necessities and some of the 
luxuries of life. Before her marriage the 
mother was a very successful teacher. 
Both parents are very fond of children 
and understand them; they ean offer any 
child whom they adopt a very happy home 
and abundant love and care. 

The family may be reached by address- 
ing P.O. Box 1404, Washington, D.C. 

ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Ego and Immortality 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RuGisTeR :— 


Mr. Adlard’s airy answer in THe Rec- 
Ister to my letter on immortality, does not 
grapple closely enough with the problem. 

I am sorry that the summary I gave of 
elementary biology is “amazing news” to 
my friend, and that he should rub his 
eyes at being told, “The affirmations of 
science concerning life and death are very 
definite.” The science of life, biology, is 
not so young, nor has it been barren. If 
my statements are not in accord with 
Jennings’ “Biological Basis of Human 
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Nature’, or the work of any other stand- 
ard biologist, I will gladly retract them. 

To the scientists Mr. Adlard mentions 
I would add the name of another phys- 
icist who is a more valuable ally in the 
cause of immortality than the Big Four 
—Sir Oliver Lodge! 

No psychologist, to my knowledge, be- 
lieves in a soul, and no biologist believes 
there is anything in an organism that 
survives the process of death. If there 
are such, their testimony would be ap- 
posite and valuable. 

We are not using the word “ego” in the 
same sense. By “ego” I meant an organism 
possessing a sense of self-interest. This 
is a property of even one-celled animals. 
Laboratory experiments are based on their 
avoiding danger and pain and seeking an 
optimum. Every sperm-cell is an ego seek- 
ing fulfillment, but only one in a million 
finds it. The overwhelming majority 
perish. That is why I said egos are cheap. 
A hen lays a hundred eggs in one season, 
and an oyster fifty million. 

Mr. Adlard’s “egos” with “qualitative 
value” must be something else. 

Science knows three forms of immortal- 
ity. The first is that of the one-celled 
animal that multiplies by splitting into 
two. Each half then grows and splits, 
and so on indefinitely. The second un- 
dying thing is the germ-cells of more 
highly organized animals. Of these, how- 
ever, only those live that are enabled in 
parentage to form and live on in a fresh 
body. The third thing that is potentially 
immortal is not an individual but a 
species. “The lives, the lives die out, but 
the Life lives on.” 

None of these modes of immortality 
will content those who have been taught 
to expect to live forever, one conscious 
personality, with memory intact. 


“Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare !” 


Christian tradition offers eternal life, 
personal immortality, in a beatific state. 
For details read the book of Revelation. 
No proof is offered. You take it on trust, 
the easiest way. The prize offered by 
The Scientific American for evidence of 
psychic phenomena that would establish 
the doctrine of immortality went begging. 
No Christian and no medium could offer 
it. Those who believe in immortality are 
able to do it without evidence. 

Science offers an attractive future, not 
for the specific individual, but for the 
race, and not above the sky, but on earth. 
It shows us how marvelously life has 
developed. Evolution is a fact established 
by evidence. It leads to confidence for the 
future. 


“These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise.” 


A one-celled animal cannot be blamed 
for staking all upon _ self-preservation, 
but we are no longer one-celled animals. 
We are now social and must be willing 
to lay down our life for our friends. He 
that loveth his life shall lose it—in sel- 
fishness. Jesus tried to teach us not to 
save our lives but to throw them away; 
altruism; not self-perpetuation to all 
eternity, but self-surrender. Unless we can 

(Continued on page 491) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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For the Fellowship 


Some reflections on a broadening life among Unitarians 
who think not in terms of “our kind”, 
but of every kind 


EW FACES and fresh voices gave the recent 

meetings of Anniversary Week unwonted at- 
tractiveness. The familiar criticism that we have 
heard for years was absent. We all know how it 
runs. The same old names and the same old 
speeches, they say, have a peculiarly persistent way 
of getting place on the programs of the various 
organizations, and this monotony has done more 
through the years to kill interest and diminish at- 
tendance at May Meetings than any other factors. 
So we are told. 

Even this year there were some perennial ap- 
pearances; but take it altogether the week was a 
recognition that there are, after all, more than ten 
men who can be counted upon to say something to 
the Fellowship. We are a candid people. Many who 
criticize think well in particular of the sessions of 
the American Unitarian Association. There was 
variety, and how good it was to hear the humanist, 
the social radical, the reformer of our unspeakable 
church practice, and the proved friend of the down- 
trodden in the world’s inhuman economic order, 
along with all the others. 

For long there was imposed upon us a type, not 
to say a stereotype, to which our minds were ex- 
pected to respond and conform; and this was 
planned in ‘consideration of safety and to keep 
peace in the household. The result was, of course, 
quite the reverse. There is no doubt that our dwin- 
dling strength as a Fellowship has been due pri- 
marily to the exclusion of new strains, the suppres- 
sion of original individuals with something to con- 
tribute to our life. We seem to be recovering from 
that awful folly. 
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‘and its literary prettiness. We lost completely our — 


If our readers who are chiefly laymen 
know the righteous anger and heart-burning 
worthy and neglected ministers more than we can 
number, who declare they have been discriminatec 
against, and who believe that the Unitarian cause 
is injured beyond hope of restoration because of the — 
power of certain ones to exclude them, they would 
rejoice, after making allowances, that we seem 
have turned the corner and are now on the fairway 


of hand-picked favorities is surveyed in the making 
of our public performances. 

(As we write this, a complaint comes that the 
forthcoming Conference program in the Autumn 
is not so free of the old character as the Anniver- 
sary Meetings were. Let each one decide that for 
himself. ) = | 

; 


What we are concerned to say to our constitu-— 
ency is that unless we as a people protest against 
the unnatural custom of thrusting upon all of us 
one type of mind, and that not always the most in- 
spiring and creative, but in some part disposed to 
be conservative and correct, we shall have a con-— 
tinuing of that defection of genuine liberal souls 
whom we have seen as they have come in, looked 
about, felt the temperature, and slowly gone away 
forever. 

From one of our ministers, who has no réasaill 
to be sour, we have received a letter of considerable 
warmth which we were privileged to print but 
which might be misunderstood, as the writer now 
agrees. His own experience goes back a generation, 
—he is still active-—and he traces what he con- 
ceives to be the “commercialization and vulgariza- 
tion” of Unitarianism. By those caustic words he — 
means that the power of control got into a few — 
hands and the whole course of denominational 
policy so utterly reflected one kind of mind thal 
our Fellowship seemed like a little decaying relic 
of Puritanism priding itself on its effete gentility — 


religious world-vision and the capacity to venture 
west of the Hudson River. These words come hot, 
but take them for their worth. They have some. 
Our gratification is that beside such severe re- 
proach we can print with enthusiasm the veracious 
statement that we had this year the best meetings, 
from the standpoint of honest representation of all | 
our elements, that we have had probably in twenty 
years. Our whole Fellowship should praise the men 
who are responsible for this change. But it calls 
for our united mind and vigilance to see to it that 
it is not a flash in the pan. This thing must become 
our custom. 
We shall always have to contend with a natura 
tendency in any organization to run to norm. It is 
biologically true that an organism is composed of 
similar elements. In a social body such as ours 
men who are charged with the direction of our 
affairs will naturally incline to make the whole 
body like themselves. That is not to blame. For 
many vears the Unitarian Fellowship was excee¢ 
ingly like Boston. A certain excellent kind of per 
son was so potent and gracious that he came to fil 
into the conception of Unitarianism, and before we 
knew what we were about we came to the conclusio 
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that this was the one true Simon-pure Unitarian. 
We actually hear even to-day that this man or that 
is or is not “our kind”. 

Many a Unitarian, with that lovely tolerance 
which ever runs the risk of becoming submission, 
comes under the sway of a dominating kind of per- 
son or group, and that is too bad, because by such 
yielding we suffer the loss of those new elements 
which are indispensable to the growth of complete 
religion. Instead of giving countenance to “our 
kind” let us know that we only succeed in our 
mission when every kind is _ proportionately 
represented. 

He would be a most unwise Unitarian who would 
see the Fellowship come under the direction of any 
one kind among us; certainly the last thing any 
true friend of the liberal cause would encourage 
would be the wresting of power from the hands of 
those who now have it, in favor of some others. 
That is so obvious that it needs but to be men- 
tioned. The present tendency, is, in our judgment, 
so manifestly in the right direction and inspired 
by the right spirit, that whatever may be the plaint 
of our people, and especially of some of our minis- 
ters, they have reason to believe that we shall rise 
above the law of natural selection in giving place 
and prominence to Unitarians, and follow after 
that higher law of spiritual selection. In that true 
order we shall integrate the unlike and the new 


into fraternal respect and affection, and instead of | 


assimilating them into a fixed type, we shall con- 
tinue to encourage them each one and all to be 
themselves. Their business is to promote the Fel- 
lowship and not to protect an institution or perpet- 
uate another little sect. 


We have witnessed instances among our minis- 


ters of obvious neglect which have greatly dis- 


tressed us. Some of them have told unhappy stories. 
Our feeling is not primarily that of poignant re- 
eret over the disappointment and frustration of 
good men, though that is in more than one case a 
grievous fact; our emotion is one of inexpressible 
sorrow at the loss to our Fellowship and to religion 
of the vital contributions that come from this in- 
finite variety of religious experience. 

Our lack is such even yet that there are those of 
freer thought who did not feel that they really be- 
long. They must not only belong, but know they are 
one in all respects, in rights, privileges, recognition, 
and value to the cause, with every other. No one, 
official or otherwise, thinks anything else. There 
was a time less than two years ago when a left-wing 
theologian among us, for example, was on trial. The 
disposition to assume that “our kind” was the 
whole Unitarian cause was so strong that it once 
threatened to rule humanists out of the Fellowship. 
The counter-action to that grave tendency came 
from many sources, notably in the contributed 
editorial of W. R. Greeley entitled “Our Weakest 


Link”. It seems a danger now past. 


- During the May Meetings of 1931 the contre- 


mps against the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice made even mild-mannered men highly in- 
ignant and excited. We beg that those who may be 
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responsible may never let this happen again, for 
the sake of our peace and prosperity. Such a re- 
pressive attitude is intolerable among free people, 
and the insult it carries against those individuals 
who are appointed to speak is a wounding to the 
soul of all self-respecting people. 


We have a varied and rich store of spiritual life 
in our marvelous free fellowship, and it is all good. 
How hard a task they have in our several national 
bodies who attempt to avail us of these talents by 
giving them place in public meetings and on their 
administrative boards we know; but then all of our 
work is hard. We have a sacred obligation to keep 
our movement running strong. There are spots in 
the stream which are stagnant, sluggish, because 
of reversion to type in management. Inefficiency 
can be cured by purging organizations of sameness 
in cast of mind and background; by seeking varia- 
tion in personnel for its own sake. We mention 
these things because we see them already in the 
way of change. It is most heartening. The present 
conditions are better than we have known them be- 
fore. Our household is in a reasonable degree of 
unity. There is no strife among us. 

It is a good time, therefore, to take account of 
those things which still stand in the way. For a 
long time the admonition has been brought to the 
Editor from many sources that the denominational 
journal should say what burns in tle hearts of so 
many of our people who love the cause of free reli- 
gion with all their minds and souls. Our reply is, 
the editorial position is not a popular or enviable 
one. It is understood that what is written in these 
pages is the Editor’s opinion, exactly as important, 
in principle, as the opinion of any other individual, 
and no more. The sentiments here expressed should 
be as representative of the whole Fellowship as 
possible; but who knows what such a sentiment 
is? We are humbled to contemplate the difficulty 
of the task of speaking anything like an authorita- 
tive word about Unitarianism. There is no such 
word. But here we speak to the Fellowship, like 
anyone among us, and if there is any virtue in it, 
be thankful. 


The Children’s Pages 


E WANT TO INFORM our readers that at 
a recent meeting of the trustees of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Recisrer it was voted unanimously that the 
Children’s Pages be restored. This was an action 
that made glad the heart of the Editor, who re- 
eretted that it seemed necessary to discontinue the 
department. It is not possible yet, however, to say 
that the feature can be set up again, because Mrs. 
Mary M. Davis, who gave it such popularity, has 
been ill and will certainly not be able to resume 
the work for some months. ; 
It is highly desirable that it be kept in her skill- 
ful hands, if possible; and we believe the friends 
who rallied so enthusiastically in praise of this 
page when it was taken away would prefer to 
await the return of Mrs. Davis for a reasonable 
time. 
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Harvard’s War Memorial 


Many are the Harvard graduates who sincerely regret the decision of 
the President and Fellows that the new chapel, soon to be erected by the 
University, is to be exclusively a memorial of those alumni who fell in 
defence of the Allied Cause during the World War. Apart from the ques- 
tionable fitness of building a chapel as a war memorial, the decision to 
exclude from those commemorated the three Harvard men who died on 
the German side of the struggle, to not a few is seriously open to ques- 
tion. Far more broad-minded, and genuinely religious, is the conclusion 
veached by the authorities of Oxford in a similar situation, finely de- 
scribed by Christopher Morley in one of his poems: 

Then I recall that an Oxford college, 
Setting a stone for those who have died, 
Nobly remembered all her children— 
Even those on the German side. 
That was Oxford! and that was England! 
Fight your enemy, fight him square; 
But in justice, honour, and pity 


Even the enemy has 


A Modern Saint 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE MAN AND HIS 
Work. By John Dickinson Regester. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

There are doubtless, even nowadays, 
numbers of saints of whom the world does 
not hear, but who are living selfless, sacri- 
ficial lives. Among contemporary saints 
who are best known and certainly at or 
near the head of the list are Gandhi, 
Kagawa, and Albert Schweitzer. The last 
is one of the most remarkable. A great 
scholar, a higher critic, a theologian and 
a philosopher, one of the most brilliant 
musicians in Europe, he has sacrificed his 
achievements and prospects to spend his 
life as a medical missionary in one of the 
most benighted parts of Africa. In this 
little volume the marvelous story of his 
eareer is simply and clearly told. In his 
Quest of the Historic Jesus Schweitzer in- 
sisted that eschatological expectations not 
only entered into the thought of Jesus, but 
even played the determinative part in his 
message and ministry. Yet though the par- 
ticular world-view of Jesus was transient, 
the spirit of his life was eternal and it is 
this spirit which he caught from Jesus 
that has driven him into darkest Africa. 
He admits that Jesus was mistaken in his 
world view and his expectations, but the 
precious part of his spiritual legacy is his 
spirit. Jesus belongs to his own age and 
will not be modernized. His ethics may be 
ealled an ethies for the interim, yet the 
important thing is to be emancipated from 
the dominance of the historical Jesus and 
to have a relation to his living ethical 
spirit. Biography makes clear, however, 
that Schweitzer’s sympathy with the 
suffering Jesus was always keen, even 
when a boy. 

His philosophical position resembles that 
of Schopenhauer, Our bodies are a part of 
external nature and to know the power 
behind the phenomenal world is very diffi- 
cult; but there is one place where we get 
an inside view, namely, in our inner life. 
So, Schweitzer insists that our working 


his share. 
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theory of life must not be founded on an 
uncertain interpretation of the world, but 
upon our will to live and to perfect life. 
We are not to depend upon some interpre- 
tation of the physical world, to give human 
values a significant metaphysical position, 
but we are to trust directly and imme- 
diately in the optimistic-ethical will. 
Further, Schweitzer’s attitude is that of a 
pragmatic mystic. Thus, he says we do not 
penetrate to the depths merely by theoriz- 
ing, but that “only if one obeys life’s in- 
herent impulse does one learn and reveal 
what the nature of life really is, namely, 
will to preserve and enhance life’. His phi- 
losophical position, therefore, is that the 
principle of human nature at its best can 
be taken to represent reality beyond itself. 
The human spirit is no stranger in the 
universe. In the moral, loving life, in the 
life dominated by the spirit of Jesus, 
Schweitzer believes that reality breaks 
through and the nature of nature is 
revealed. G. R. D. 


A Philosophy of Service 


THE LONG Vinw. Papers and Addresscs by 
Mary HE. Richmond; selected and edited by 
Joanna ©. Colcord and Ruth Z. 8S. Mann. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. $3.00. 


There is something heartening about 
the title which Miss Colcord and Miss 
Mann have given to this collection of 
papers and addresses by Mary FE. Rich- 
mond. The title was taken from a letter 
written by Miss Richmond, and read at a 
memorial service for Zilpha Smith of Bos- 
ton in 1926. “We have learned to take 
the long view, to realize that the very 
stars in their courses, not our small army 
alone, are overcoming the weakness and 
misery of the world.” Miss Richmond was 
one of the small, but influential, group 
of pioneer social workers in America. Her 
contribution was in the field of social 
case work. She is best known as the 
author of what up to the present is the 
greatest single contribution to the scien- 
tific analysis of that field, namely, “Social 


Diagnosis”. Most social case workers 5 
would undoubtedly agree that she has 
made the most important contribution to 
the scientific analysis of their field which — 
has ever been accomplished. But in The | 
Long View, one gets other pictures of © 
Miss Richmond; gets to know her as a © 
person; realizes that she had varied in- — 
terests in literature, art, philosophy, psy — 
chology, religion, all of which help to’ | 
make it possible for her to render the | 
contribution in her chosen field which re- 
mains as her monument. 

It is impossible, in the small space of 
this review, to give an adequate appre- 
ciation of what the authors have as- 
sembled in over six hundred pages of 
small type. The essays and papers cover 
many fields. Most of them, as might be 
expected, deal with the technique of the 
charity organization movement; but others 
with more general aspects of social work. 
Some are pertinent even at the present 
time, especially her paper on “Social 
Work in Periods of Unemployment”. It 
would have been well if many of our un- 
employment committees could have read 
Miss Richmond’s paper before indulging 
in many of the extravagances which have 
been undertaken during the present period 
of depression. There is no question that 
this is a book which all social workérs 
should read. It is almost of equal im- 
portance for those interested in the his- 
tory of social thinking in America in the 
last thirty or forty years, for of that his- 
tory Miss Richmond was one of the 
makers. 

As Unitarians we are particularly in- 
terested in what the editors have to say 
regarding Miss Richmond’s connection 
with our own fellowship: “Her religious 
training had been of a piece with the rest 
of her haphazard education; but she re- 
fused to accept dogmas which satisfied 
neither her intellect nor her sense of © 
beauty and fitness. At this period, she 
sought and found a religious connection 
with the Unitarian Church, which was 
the means of bringing her in touch for the 
first time with a group of people whose 
tastes were congenial and whose philos- 
ophy and thinking were stable and sound. 
The first friends to become real construe- 
tive forces in her life came from the con- 
gregation of this church.” One wonders — 
how much of Miss Richmond's service to 
humanity was founded and based on the 
inspiration and co-operation which she 
received from our fellowship in Baltimore 
and elsewhere. If the Baltimore chureh 
had nothing else to its credit, the fact 
that it enabled such a remarkable woman 
as Mary BH. Richmond to find herself in 
her earlier days would more than justify 
its years of history. 

It has been the reviewer’s happiness to 
have known Miss Richmond over a period 
of years, and in the papers in the present 
yolume he feels again the inspiration and 
help that came from personal contact 
with her. The editors are to be congrat- 
ulated for their selection and collection 
of so varied a list of papers and ad- 
dresses. Their editorial comments and 
biographical description are of immense 
value to those who wish to know some 
thing of the person who was able 
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nd affairs. With many of Miss Rich- 
mond’s conclusions the present-day gen- 
eration of social workers would not agree ; 
but with her faith and her keen interest 
in the practical aspects of her work, and, 
above all, her interest in individual 
human beings, all of us are in hearty 
sympathy. R. C. D. 


The Dark Continent 


JUNGLES PREFERRED, By Janet Miller. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


Much light is now being shed on Africa. 
It is being rapidly opened up to the 
knowledge of the world both by books and 
the cinema. Valuable information has been 
gained by explorers, scientists, hunters 
and administrators. But knowledge others 
have found it very hard, if not impossible, 
to come by has been made easy to Dr. 
Miller. After years spent in Japan and 
in Shanghai, in the latter place as super- 
intendent of the largest women’s hospital 
in the Tast, she accepted an invitation to 
go to the Belgian Congo and establish a 
hospital for the Batetela tribe, to treat 
sleeping. sickness, the deadliest scourge of 
Africa. She remained three years. The 
confidence of the people was won by her 
ministrations and sympathy. They caine 
to her from far distances, with all sorts 
of diseases. Great chiefs with their ret- 
inues of wives and slaves, even the witch 
doctor, came. Pigmies, often dangerously 
and vainly sought in their jungle lairs, 
eame to her freely. And the women and 
the children. She visited patients in dis- 
tant villages, carried through the jungle 
in a hammock. Many village scenes are 
depicted, showing the routine of ordinary 
life; sometimes the ceremonies of hos- 
pitality, and again the night-long dances 
to the sound of tom-toms. One of the most 
interesting chapters is the account of the 
long, slow voyage up the Congo, the Kasai, 
the Sankuru and the Lubefu rivers, taking 
42 days from Leopoldville in a little stern- 
wheel river boat of 35 h.p. There are 
charming accounts of the nights when 
they tied up to the bank and saw all sorts 
of animals as they came down to the 
water to drink. She was greatly impressed 
by the silent movement of even the heay- 
iest animals; the elephants coming and go- 
ing like large shadows in the moonlight. 
She has much to say about the depreda- 
tions of wild beasts and the fear of the 
natives; but the most terrible fear of 
Africa she considers to be the fear of 
the darkened, superstitious mind. This 
haunts the native day and night. The air 
is filled with evil spirits. Every tree and 
animal is possessed by spirits who must 
be placated by sacrifice or circumvented 
by magic. Death is always considered the 
work of evil spirits, often of witchcraft ; 
‘and innumerable yictims are put to death 
on suspicion of having brought death to 
others. 
The author has much to say of the 
awful loneliness of the civilized person 
in the jungle. She felt it at times almost 
: rable, despite the fact that many of 
grateful native patients and neighbors 
ere devoted to her. She reports a number 
cases of Europeans who were neryous 
i mental wrecks from long isolation in 
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the heart of Africa. Contrary to a popular 
opinion that the tropics are always abun- 
dantly provided with natural foods, the 
country ‘where Dr. Miller worked was 
known as the Hungry Country. Bananas 
and other orchard and garden foods were 
cultivated; but were constantly devas- 
tated by wild animals. The natives of her 
region eat every sort of animal food, when 
they can get it: caterpillars, locusts, rats, 
mice, snakes. But the favorite meat is 
monkey. A great delicacy is a ball of 
manioe paste enclosing a caterpillar. The 
most valuable contribution of the book is 
to be found in the revelation of African 
psychology as it was disclosed to the 
author in the intimacy of confidence and 
affection. F. J. G. 


After the War 


THe History oF FUNDAMENTALISM. By 
Stewart G. Cole, Crozer Theological Seminary. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc, $2.50. 

This valuable book traces in detail the 
fight for and against fundamentalism, 
within the leading denominations; and as 
carried on also by new and undenomina- 
tional organizations. It is interesting to 
note how the different denominations func- 
tioned during the struggle. The Disciples, 
always strong in the debating.spirit, are 
still seriously divided. The moderate party 
in the Presbyterian church was usually 
able to shift the debate from the emo- 
tional question of - fundamentalism in 
theology to the field of ecclesiastical law. 
It asserted the right of the local presby- 
teries to control their own ministers, and 
so allowed for a moderate victory for the 
progressive group. Fundamentalism never 
won in the Baptist Church, though the 
struggle was severe. But as a result of the 
fight this denomination ‘has selected for 
the most part safe men rather than ag- 
gressive leadership to occupy positions of 
trust on denominational boards’. The 
Methodist Church has always placed per- 
sonal religion ahead of theological dogmas, 
and so did not give any official sanction 
to heresy hunters. The Episcopal Church 
puts accommodation to different groups 
first of all in its national administrative 
bodies; and “the necessity of each man 
respecting the other’s sincerity contributed 
much to the preservation of the church’s 
peace in a period of considerable religious 
confusion. At the same time, peace has 
been chosen more than once at the expense 
of Christian progress. Due to an officious 
group of bishops who cherish the authority 
of their office, the aggressiveness of 
Catholic claims for the restitution of an 
ancient church, the complicated methods 
of ecclesiastical legislation, and the sense 
of superiority to other Christians that 
many Episcopalians still entertain, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church faces heavy 
odds in this age of cultural revolution.” 

The Fundamentalists failed to win, not 
only because their teaching was contrary 
to the social and scientific movement of 
the age, but because they differed in re- 
gard to the essentials of belief, their out- 
look being too largely colored by denomi- 
national interests. Also they depended too 
much on highly emotional and individual 
leadership. When the leaders died or grew 
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tired the general movement also _ lost 
vitality. The result is unfortunate for the 
churches. While the fight has died down, 
no strongly organized modern movement 
has arisen to give new vitality. “Though 
the disagreeable features of the con- 
troversy have been restrained, there is no 
evidence that the church has recovered 
either spiritual poise or clarity of vision.” 
This seems to mean that a truce between 
the liberals and the conservatives is not 
the same as a victory for the modern 
point of view. The constructive work of 


modernism remains to be done. 8.8.1. 
A Thriller 
THe Gincer Cat. By OCOhristopher Reeve. 


New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc. 
$2.00. 

If you want a thriller, here it is. Here 
are villains and plots, poison and murder, 
secret passages, Black Mass, stolen jewels, 
all set against the background of an Eng- 
lish cathedral town at the present time. 
There is, too, the “Ginger Cat’, a most en- 
gaging girl (with red hair) who is the 
heroine, and a lovely one. While the book 
is melodrama, it is frankly that; and we 
take it at its face value. The writer 
knows his trade, and writes well. There 
is mystery, but one does not have to puzzle 
over it much. The book is commended to 
those who want diversion, a thrill, and a 
complete removal from what one ordi- 
narily finds in life. Beh 


Trail-Blazers 

PIONEERS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By Dr. 
Frederick D. Kershner. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.00. 

This book, within the limits defined by 
its title, can be regarded as a companion- 
piece to Dr. Will Durant’s The Story of 
Philosophy. It relates the history of theol- 
ogy in much the same manner, intent, and 
scope as the latter book tells the history of 
philosophy. In addition, it shows the con- 
sanguinity of religious and philosophic 
thought. Philo the Jew was influenced by 
Plato’s pantheism to state that God was 
of this universe, or “immanent’’. Thereby 
he prepared the soil for the separation, 
hundreds of years later, of the Greek 
Christian Chureh from the Roman. Paul 
had read the Stoics and was a Pharisee; 
therefore his ethics was Stoicism where 
it was not Christianity; and he infused 
Christian theology with the doctrines of 
predestination and immortality—to create 
in the later Latin theology the conceptions 
of original sin, total depravity, and the 
irresistible grace of God, and for centuries 
to make Christianity a religion dedicated 
more to death than life. Origen, the writer 
calls one of the three or four most in- 
fluential figures in theology, because he 
perfected Philo’s allegorical method of 
reading the Bible, originating the idea of 
the freedom of the will and founding 
systematic theology. Athanasius, the hero, 
or villain, of the Council of Nica, fixed 
the idea of the Trinity, “the fourth in- 
comprehensible”, as firmly in Orthodox 
Christianity as any stone is set in Chartres. 
St. Augustine, the “greatest doctor of the 
church”, passed from a study of Plato to 
a study of Paul, and thereupon with mar- 
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velous rhetoric created the terrible theol- 
ogy that, tinged throughout by the cruel 
and ghastly light of hell fire, was to be 
adopted by Catholicism, by Lutheranism, 
by Calvinism. For a thousand years “the 
baneful shadow of this neurotic and mas- 
ochistie African has been cast upon the 
church”. 

Anselm originated the ontological proof 
of God, which buttressed faith till Kant 
destroyed it and the cosmological and 
teleological arguments with it. Abelard, 
the hero of the book and of one of the 
great romances, was the first modern man, 
preceding Leonardo da Vinci. A scientific 
reasoner, he denied total depravity, orig- 
inal sin, and irresistible grace; questioned 
the infallibility of the Bible; admitted two 
sides to every question, and was’a skeptic. 
rasmus, foremost of scholars, was the 
founder of Christian humanism and trans- 
mitted the religious ideas and religious 
spirit that, beginning with Paul of Samo- 
sata and descending through Lucian, 
Arius, Theodore, and Abelard, ended with 
the Italian noblemen Leelius and Faustus 
Socinus—the movement in England called 
“the Broad Church’, and in America 
called Unitarianism. 

The book is written with extreme 
clarity. It is enlivened by a not ungraceful 
irony, quaint quotations, and anecdotes of 
human interest. Altogether, it affords an 
unexpectedly pleasant way to learn the 
dull facts of Christian theology. The 
author is dean of the College of Religions 
of Butler University. K.D. 


Tagore and the Surplus ) 

THe RELIGION OF MAN. By Rabindranath 
Tagore. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

Tagore is a seer and not a philosopher. 
That does not mean he gets truth by in- 
tuition, because he knows better. He is 
a reasoning mind, but it is the operation 
of a poet bringing us discourses on life 
rather than a system of metaphysics 
written in precise sentences and polished 
intellectual periods for close thinkers. 
Plainly, in these Hibbert Lectures given 
in May, 1930, at Manchester College, 
Tagore is aware of the rise of religious 
humanism, and the book’s title is a sign 
of his purpose to fit in the Eastern 
thought with the modern temper. He says 
the main subject of his book is “the idea 
of the humanity of our God, or the di- 
vinity of Man the Eternal’. That is cer- 
tainly inclusive and leaves nothing out- 
side. Nearly everybody will agree to it. 
Man’s development is traced with ample 
reference to various Oriental religious 
seriptures, and his function as prophet 
and teacher with vision and creative 
genius is done in the best spirit of this 
most distinguished of Indian liberals. 

The possession by man of a “spirit 
which has its enormous capital with a 
surplus far in excess of the requirements 
of the biological animal”, is the most im- 
portant fact about humanity and in his- 
tory. It is this surplus, which has to do 
with values beyond the strict boundaries 
of living, which makes men what they 
are, a world above and apart from the 
lesser orders. In the surplus man finds 
himself. Here his “thoughts and dreams 

have their holidays”. The joy of 
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creation toward unity comes only after 
the lower law of self-preservation has 
been duly observed. Man becomes in this 
realm really super-natural, no longer de- 
pendent upon nature, a sovereign who 
builds his world and rules it. His ambi- 
tion knows no check, his eapabilities no 
limitation. Thus man grows into a con- 
sciousness of the supreme fact in life, his 
union with a Being whose activity is 
world-wide and who dwells in the heart 
of humanity. Man works for all, and for 
infinite good. It is a quiet enriching ex- 
perience to place oneself in tune with 
Tagore, and go along with him over high 
world-ways to the city of perfection. 
A. C.D. 


A New England Town 

BrRIsvtoL, Ruope IsuAND: A Town B10GRA- 
poy. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

Bristol has been fortunate in her biog- 
raphers. Prof. Wilfred H. Munro has 
written two books in her honor, the second 
of which charms even by its title, Tales 
of an Old Seaport. Mr. Howe’s delightful 
volume acknowledges deep indebtedness 
to Munro’s work and that of others; but 
to the fruits of research he has added 
personal recollection and reminiscence 
such as only a son could offer. He re- 
gards the town as a personality, of which 
he makes a charming psychological study. 
“T find it worth making”, he says, “as a 
study in mingled piety and worldliness—a 
study in backgrounds certainly not so 
characteristic of all New England as 
similar studies of other places would 
prove, yet wholly American in its quality”. 
The book is attractively printed and illus- 
trated. It is written with discrimination, 
as well as with love. E. A. D. 


A Pioneer 

A Pionner or O1Lp Supprior. By Lilian 
Kimball Stewart. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $2.25. 

The story of an old Wisconsin town at 
the head of Lake Superior. Beginning with 
the Kimball family of Saxon England the 
story follows them to New England and 
pictures attractively many a scene from 
the early days of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The book is a biography of Charles 
Dean Kimball, father of the author. Seek- 
ing a new home, driven by his interest in 
geology, and by inherited pioneer spirit 
Kimball, stirred by Owen's bill in Con- 
gress founding the Smithsonian Institution, 
made the journey to Wisconsin and in this 
Northwest region lived the interesting life 
of a builder of*a new country. The 
struggle with the Indians, the problems of 
education, the kindred problem of self-gov- 
ernment in strange environment, the per- 
sonal courage both of the Kimballs and 
their neighbors, are plainly told. There 
is no town of Old Superior now. But the 
daring and character of those who founded 
it remains alive in this little book. As a 
monograph founded on careful research 
and written with affection and idealism 
it worthily takes its place as one of 
those personal narratives that lie behind 
history and make up history. Overlooked 
by painters of broader canvases this 
work needs no apology for demanding place 
in our American gallery. G. L, F. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Srories By Seasons. By Helen Von Kolnite 
Hyer. Boston: Marshall Jones Co, $1.75. 


A book boys and girls will wish 
read, for it not only tells stories of a 
mals and birds, but it relates the mean- 
ing of the passing seasons to the natural 
world—that explains the title. For in- 
stance, readers are made familiar with the 
life history of the butterfly, bird migra- 
tion, how plants and trees prepare for 
winter, the hibernating bear, ways the 
creatures of the woods find food, stories 
of fish, wasps, moths, birds, and so on. 
Illustrations give color and interest. The 
author is qualified for her work, being 
curator of public instruction, in the 
Charleston Museum, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 


EveRYMAN’S Story or THE New TESTAMENT. 
By Alexander Nairne. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.80. 


With the intelligent layman in mind, 
the author has given the story of the 
New Testament in vivid form, accepting 
many of the results of modern scholar- 
ship and embellishing his text with a 
hundred photographs of Biblical scenes 
and sacred works of art. Mr. Nairne tries 
to be fair; but he accepts the miracles, 
is not staggered by the Virgin Birth or 
the Resurrection, and in general reaches 
no conclusion which would not be ac- 
ceptable to the Anglicans. The text is 
colloquial, sometimes tiresomely so. But 
perhaps no author has succeeded so well 
in giving a continuous account of that 
marvelous library usually called the New 
Testament. EB F 


Tue MIRROR OF THE MonTHS. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. New York: Harper and Bros. 
$1.25. s 

Sheila Kaye-Smith, well-known as the 
“Novelist of Sussex”, has put her loye 
of nature as well as her deeply deyo- 
tional spirit into these twelve beautiful 
meditations on the spiritual meaning of 
the months of the year. In each medita; 
tion, there is, first a picture of the out- 
ward world at the time, then a spiritual 
interpretation of its meaning. The author, 
once an Anglo-Catholic, has dropped the 
hyphen. She has an intelligent under- 
standing of Rome and a fine mysticism, all 
expressed in language of lyric beauty. 

F. Rig 


Wuy I AM AND Way I Am Nor A CatHoric. 
By Hilaire Belloc and Others. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, $2.00. ; 

Five Catholics and five non-Catholies 
explain their position. Hilaire Belloc, 
Archbishop Goodlier, S. J., Sheila Kaye 
Smith, Reginald Knox and C. ©. Martin 
dale, S. J., tell why they are Catholics. 
Those who tell why they are not are Pro- 
fessor A. BE. Taylor, the Bishop of 
Gloucester, Professor H. L. Goudge, Rev. 
W. E. Orchard and Principal J. W. Oman 
Two were born Catholics, three are cor 
verts to Rome. Those interested in the 
subject will be interested in these papers 
But the upshot of it all is hardly con 
vincing. Rome, its authority and dra- 
matic service appeal to some, not 
others. ¥. 2. Goo 


“HE Unitarian Church at Prague has 
i been recognized by the state. The Year 
Book of the Czechoslovak Republic has 
a statement about Unitarianism, written 
by a high official in the Ministry of Edu- 


cation, and it is mentioned in encyclo- 


pedias and officially published books, Dr. 
Norbert F. Gapek writes the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Following this recognition, the church 
was compelled to reorganize its member- 


ship. Every member had to declare openly 


that he is a Unitarian and the state offices 
had to take note of it. People not regis- 
tered in any of the churches recognized by 
the state are registered by the state offi- 
cers under “undenominational’. Recognized 
churches have their own matriculation 


-annals—work done for the state—and they 


have also the right to marry people. 
Meantime the front of the first floor 
of the Unitarian building has been rebuilt, 
making five good-sized rooms for carrying 
on the work of the church. These are a 
reading and writing room; a board room 
where Church School teachers, young 
people, and the Alliance meet; a room for 
the Theological School; an office room, and 
the former house chapel used now for 
small weddings and private consultations. 
A tenant who occupied this floor has re- 


moved to the second floor. 


The new headquarters was opened by a 
successful bazaar, held by the women to 
earn money for furnishing the new rooms. 
This sum, with’ contributions from the 
Alliance, has sufficed to fill the most 


urgent needs in furnishings and office 


equipment. The Sunday services are well 
attended and there is an overflow at Tues- 
day evening meetings, Dr. Gapek reports, 


~ and the Alliance, Church School and Young 


Péople’s organizations are vigorous. 
New missions, especially away from 
Prague, are being carried on. There is a 


new station in Rakoynik, a small town 
- about thirty-five miles from Prague, and 


another in a distant suburb. The stations, 
both in Bohemia and Moravia, are visited 
as often as possible. In the intervals, 
sermons and songs are sent them from 


headquarters. Each group has a leader 


who delivers the sermon. 

The young people have formed a Uni- 
tarian English Club, organized not only 
for practice in English-speaking but to 
get acquainted with English literature 
written in English. Correspondence with 
friends in America or Bngland is antici- 
pated. 

Dr. Gapek has written words and melo- 


dies for a number of songs and harmonized 


them for singing. A choir has been formed 


in the Prague church, and some of the 
songs have been sung there. Dr. Kozak, 
professor of philosophy at the University, 


has commended the idea of starting a new 
hymnology and stated that seven-eighths 
the songs of his religious body, the 

vangelical, are poor and unsuited to be 


. Gapek recently attended a general 


. Capek Reports Recent Developments 
in Unitarian Activities at Prague 


conference of the Czechoslovak church at 
which he urged the people to further 
efforts to meet difficulties which have 
come upon them recently. The response 
of the Patriarch was appreciative, and 
both speech and answer were published 
in the official organ of the Czechoslovak 
church. 

Plans for the future church building 
are ready and a savings bank has promised 
a loan, so that assurance is given that 
there will be means to complete the build- 
ing. The loan and contributions so far 
collected will just cover the expense of 
erecting the building. Its furnishings and 
upkeep must still be provided for. 

Besides Dr. and Mrs. Gapek there are 
now four full-time workers. These are 
Mr. and Mrs. Haspl, Mr. Zizka and Mr. 
Rubes. Mr. Rubes is in charge of all 
matricular registration, is the treasurer’s 
assistant, and has many other duties be- 
side. Mr. Zizka, who was last year at the 
Unitarian College at Manchester, goes out 
preaching, especially at Rakoynik. He also 
is in charge of correspondence and is re- 
sponsible for work with parents and young 
people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haspl are graduates from 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry. Mrs. Haspl is devoting her time to 
pastoral work, for which she is well pre- 
pared, and is daily among the people. 
She is now the superintendent of the 
church school. Mr. Haspl has full charge 
of all work done from headquarters and 
goes out preaching to Moravia, Kladno 
and Kobylisy, the last being entirely his 
station. 

Dr. Gapek expected to attend the first 
congress on religious psychology in Vienna 
at Whitsuntide, where he was to deliver 
a paper. He expects to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of his work in Prague by 
opening the new building and is cordial in 
his hope that many Unitarians from 
America who attend the International 
Congress in Switzerland next year will 
stop at Prague for the opening ceremonies 
at the building. 


Archbishop Host at Dinner 


Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay of Manila 
tendered a dinner to the official staff of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
their wives, with a few additional guests, 
Wednesday evening, May 27, at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston. Most of the men 
present paid personal tribute to Arch- 
bishop Aglipay, to whom a silver chalice 
was presented by the staff of the Associa- 
tion. Rev. Abbot Peterson, president of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union, pre- 
sented him with a cane on behalf of the 
Tinion, and Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes 
received a silver bowl from the staff. 

Archbishop Aglipay presented to the 
Association a small communion chalice 
which he used in the revolution of 1896. 
This chalice has an interesting inscription 
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in Spanish indicating that this was its 
use. 

The distinguished Filipinos were taken 
for automobile driyes about some of the 
interesting territory in New England. 
Escorted by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, they 
visited the Rogers Memorial Church at 
Fairhaven, Mass., where they met about 
fifty of the parishioners with whom they 
had luncheon. They went to Plymouth 
and saw the old Pilgrim Church and 
drove to Cohasset and Hingham, where 
they yisited the Old Ship Church. They 
were overnight guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hunt. 

Another trip of interest to the Arch- 
bishop was a drive to the home of 
W. Cameron Forbes, former governor 
general of the Philippines. Because of Mr. 
Forbes’ absence at his present post in 
Japan, the Archbishop could not meet him, 
but he found it interesting to see his home 
which is made largely of Philippine woods. 
Mr. Forbes and Archbishop Aglipay are 
friends. 

Accompanied by Rey. Charles R. Joy, 
Archbishop Aglipay and Bishop de los 
Reyes left Boston Saturday, May 30, for 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
places in the Middle West, and will reach 
San Francisco in time for the Philippine 
party to embark for home June 19. 


Session in Interest 


of World Liberalism 


An informal all-day conference on in- 
ternational relations among religious lib- 
erals was held at the offices of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Friday, May 22, with the 
foreign delegates to the Unitarian Anni- 
versary meetings, representatives of the 
Universalist fellowship, and staff members 
of the Association. Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
presided. 

Discussion of plans for the development 
of international work occupied the day, 
especially plans for the International Con- 
gress of 1932 which is to be held in Saint 
Gallen, Switzerland. Some of the probable 
themes will be liturgy, theological and 
social problems, such as liberal ethics and 
the economic situation. At least two 
speakers will discuss each subject. Dr. 
J. A. CG. Fagginger Auer will be the rep- 
resentative of the Association at the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Association for the Promotion 
of Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom to be held in Paris this summer. 


Dr. L. J. van Holk, secretary of the 
International Association, spoke on the 
development of international thought 


among religious liberals and some of the 
methods by which he believes this can be 
furthered. Dr. van Holk is interested, 
with his colleagues, in the establishment 
of an international school of liberal 
theology for post-graduates. This, he be- 
lieves, should be in some international 
center in Europe, such as The Hague or 
at Geneva. The American liberals at the 
conference were in favor of such a plan, 
which Dr. van Holk hopes will be launched 
as soon as it has sufficient endowment. 
An international book of common prayer 
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also has been proposed, with hymns suit- 
able for general gatherings of liberals, 
short and beautiful prayers for inter- 
national services, and liturgies which 
would be acceptable to people of the free 
churches in different countries. Dr. van 
Holk also suggested the possibility of an 
emblem of religious liberalism and sug- 
gested that proposed designs for such an 
emblem might be invited. 

During the conference Archbishop Gre- 
gorio Aglipay pointed out in considerable 
detail the theological position of the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines. 

Those in attendance were Dr. Cornish, 
Dr. van Holk, Archbishop Gregorio Ag- 
lipay, Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr., 
Senator Santiago A. Fonacier, Dr. T. C. 
Khandwala; Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, the Church of the 
Redemption, and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
professor at Tufts College, representing 
the Universalist denomination; Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, Dr. George F. Patterson, 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, Henry H. Fuller, 
Parker E. Marean, Rey. Fred R. Lewis, 
George G. Davis, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
Dr. Albert ©. Dieffenbach, Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Dr. Horace West- 
wood, president-elect of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry in Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Testimonial to Miss Gill 


Miss Mary F. Gill, chairman of the 
jeneral Alliance committee on Friendly 
Links, has resigned as head of the com- 
mittee which she organized in 1920. 
Tribute to her work was paid at the last 
Friendly Links conference of the season. 
Letters -which were read by members 
traced the power for peace which this 
friendly contact possesses. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton spoke of the 
value of Friendly Links work and the 
many opportunities for service which it 
offers. She referred to the conscientious 
and untiring efforts of Miss Gill which 
has resulted in a friendly chain which 
reaches around the world. In recognition 
of Miss Gill’s eleven years of devoted 
service she then presented to her a gift of 
gold, with many letters of affection and 
appreciation. 

A chain of gold paper containing 104 
links, each represented a branch or in- 
dividual who wished to pay tribute to 
Miss Gill. Twenty-three states, five Cana- 
dian branches, and friends from Leeds 
and London, England, were represented in 
the gift. 


Unique Summer Residence 


Dr. and Mrs. Louis C, Cornish have ac- 
quired what promises to be an unusually 
interesting summer home in the town of 
Harvard, Mass. This town was originally 
a Shaker settlement, founded about 1780. 
At one time the Shakers there numbered 
approximately 200. In the year 1925 the 
small number who remained withdrew to 
join with a New Hampshire settlement 
and the whole village of Harvard was 
purchased by Fiske Warren of Boston. 
The old houses are now being bought as 
summer homes and Dr, Cornish has pur- 
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chased the old Shaker meeting house, 
built about 1791. 

The building consists of a room about 
forty by thirty feet on the first floor, with 
a number of bedrooms for guests above. 
The Shakers were noted for their visiting, 
and plenty of sleeping facilities were pro- 
vided in their buildings. The second floor 
bedrooms will remain practically in their 
original form, but the large lower room 
is being divided into suitable living 
quarters. 

Dr. Cornish expects to occupy his new 
summer place, which is less than thirty 
miles from Boston, during the present 
season. 


“Rinding a Faith” in Demand 


The first edition of 5,000 copies of 
“Finding a Faith to Live By”, booklet 
issued by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
bas been entirely exhausted, within six 
weeks of its coming from the press. All 
but some 600 copies were sent on special 
request of individuals, churches and 
League chapters. A second edition, with 
some revisions and an enlarged bibliogra- 
phy, will come from the press within a 
few days. 

The booklet was prepared by Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the League, at the 
suggestion of Percy W. Gardner, former 
president, for the use of those who are 
unsatisfied in their religious thought and 
life and are seeking for “a faith to live 
by”. It was primarily intended to be given 
by League members to friends and asso- 
ciates thus religiously unsettled, but it 
is also available for other types of 
distribution. 


Edward Augustus Horton, D.D. 


The following tribute to Rey. Edward 
Augustus Horton, D.D., who was born Sep- 
tember 28, 1843, and died April 15, 1931, 
was submitted by Waitstill H. Sharp at 
the annual session of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society: 

Let this be the act and resolution of 
the One Hundred and Fourth Annual 
Meeting of The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society held at The First Church in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Thursday, May 21, 
1931: 

We are grateful for the life of the Rey- 
erend Edward Augustus Horton, D.D., 
for twenty-five years, from 1885 to 1910, 
President of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. This public resolution by the so- 
ciety which he so long and ably served 
is only the formal phrasing of thousands 
of abiding precious memories of a beloved 
figure. ‘ 

This life was a stewardship of talent. 
We remember Dr Horton in the service of 
the United States of America as a veteran 
of its Civil War and a patriot in its days 
of peace; in the service of our churches 
as an inspired preacher; in the service 
of our Unitarian fellowship as author and 
craftsman in religious education; in the 
service of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and many a private enterprise of 
public good. His qualities were those 
which we yearn to see made manifold— 
generosity, a vivid sense of the public 
weal, kindliness, an unfailing spring of 
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humor, all shot through with that tang 
of courage which makes a distinct and a 
distinguished man. 

Edward Augustus Horton, generous and 
jovial spirit, we salute you! Our debt to 
you for the flavor and the works of your 
long life is beyond any repayment but the 
continuous gift of ourselves, in your spirit, — 
to those causes for which you gave your 
years. If we could persuade you that we — 
are indebted, you would wish it thus. 


Landscaping Church Grounds 


The chapter of the Laymen’s League at _ 
Kalamazoo, Mich., recently financed the — 
re-landscaping of the People’s Chureh, a 
project that included the planting of 250 
shrubs. 


Dayton, Ohio, League Program 


“Progress in the Last Ten Years’ was 
the general subject of an excellent pro- 
gram carried out during the past season 
by the Men’s Club chapter of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League in Dayton, Ohio. 
Speakers at successive meetings consid- 
ered progress in medical science, educa- 
tion, science, engineering, government and 
politics, and community welfare. 


Sunday School Union Meets 


The seventh and last meeting of the 
forty-sixth season of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union was held at the First Church 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., April 27. De- — 
partmental conferences were led by Mrs. 
Hope T. Spencer, Prof. James P. Berkeley 
and Rey. Frank O. Holmes. Dr. George B. 
Huntley, former president of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Univer- 
salist Church, spoke on the subject, “Hold- 
ing Our Own”. An interesting exhibit of 
hand work from all grades in the Jamaica 
Plain church school was on display. The 
junior choir of the church, under the 
leadership of the organist, participated in _ 
the worship service, which was led by 4 
the president of the Union, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper. 7 | 

The following officers and directors were ] 
elected: Rey. Kenneth ©. Walker, vice- — 
president, to take the place of Frederick 
Hunter, who resigned; Miss Annie B. 
Pousland of Salem, and Herbert K. Miller | 
of Winchester, directors to serve for two © 
years. 


Garden Party, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. George 
S. West, Mrs. Richard H. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Sewall H. Fessenden and Mrs. Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Hammond Street, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., opened their estates, May 26, 
for a garden party for the benefit of the 
Children’s Mission to Children, Children — 
from the Elizabeth Peabody House, Bos- 
ton, presented a dance fantasy, “The En- 
chanted Garden”, 
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‘Temperance Society Doubles Numbers; 


Forrester Macdonald Becomes President 
Whiting Williams praises the gains of prohibition 


MH annual meeting of the Unitarian 

Temperance Society was held in his- 
toric Old South Meeting House, corner 
of Milk and Washington Streets, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 18. 

The business meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton. Her hearers realized anew the con- 


tribution made by her unwavering stead- 


fastness in the fight against beverage 
alcohol, and the rare value of her service. 

Rey. C. P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
led the meeting in a brief song service. 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot read Felix 
Adler’s “The City of Light’, and offered 
prayer. 

Mrs. Tilton gave a brief report of the 
work of the year. It was her belief that 
an organization needed to be kept in con- 
stant touch with the trend of events and 
with the efforts of those in charge of the 
organization’s work. One policy of the 
year had been to circularize the personnel 
of the liberal ranks. This has been done 
several times. The result has been most 
gratifying, for the membership of the 
Temperance Society is double that of a 
year ago. 

Education is the outstanding feature of 
the society’s work at present. Mrs. Tilton 
told the meeting that two students in an 
automobile were to arouse public interest 
as far as possible along an itinerary in 
New England states. These young men are 
to meet at mill gates and in the public 
squares the general public whose minds 
are confused over the issue of alcoholic 
beverage liquor. The work will be infor- 
mational, intended to emphasize the nature 
of alcohol as a narecotie poison, and the 


danger of its use in a machine age. 


The president said that this educational 
move would cost the society a good deal, 
and appealed to any present who could 
do so to assist financially. Henry R. Scott, 
treasurer, will be glad to receive at his 
office, 50 State Street, Boston, any con- 
tributions to this program. 

Another interesting matter which the 
president brought to the attention of the 
meeting was the use of posters. 

Following the president’s remarks came 
the report of the treasurer, Mr. Scott, 
which showed that the Society had cash 
on hand amounting to $845.38. The ex- 
penses of the annual meeting and of the 
automobile tour were to be met from this 
amount. Mr. Scott’s report was accepted 
with appreciation. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. Forrester Macdonald; 


_ vice-president, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton; sec- 


{ 


retary, Rey. Robert W. Jones; treasurer, 
Henry R. Scott; directors, Rey. Harold 
G. Arnold, Herbert S. Brown, Rey. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, Rev. William G. Eliot, 
Jr., Thomas H. Elliott, Rev. J. A. Fairley, 
Milton T. Garvin, Mrs. L. E. Heston, Rev. 
William H. Parker, Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, Waitstill H. Sharp, Rev. Carlyle 
Summerbell, Rev. C. P. Wellman, Mrs. 
ge Whiting, Edmund A. Whitman, 


Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Rey. Earl M. 
Wilbur. Advisory Committee, Frederick 
Almy, Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Hon. Sanford 
Bates, Alanson Bigelow, Jr., Dr. Richard 
W. Boynton, Mrs. William H. Brown, Mrs. 
Richard C. Cabot, Walter B. Cannon, M.D., 
Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
D.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Rev. A. C. 
Dieffenbach, D.D., Rev. Samuel A. Bliot, 
D.D., Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Miss Eu- 
genia B. Frothingham, Courtenay Guild, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Joseph Lee, 
Frank L. Locke, Miss Lucy Lowell, Hon. 
Robert Luce, Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D., William H. Pear, Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Dr. 
Minot Simons, Rey. F. C. Southworth, 
D.D., Isaac Sprague, Charles H. Strong, 
Charles EK. Ware. 

Whiting Williams, Cleveland labor in- 
vestigator and consultant, spoke on “Un- 
employment and Prohibition’. He made 
use of his experiences of last summer 
when, disguised and under an assumed 
name, he moved among the unemployed 
of Chicago, Gary, Detroit, and other in- 
dustrial centers. 

Mr. Williams declared that prohibition 
has immensely helped to keep the social 
balance of the country in these days 
of unemployment and depression. The 
workers, even though they have been out 
of work, have turned a cold ear to violent 
propaganda for many reasons. Some of 
these reasons are that many of the 
workers have saved money against the 
hard times, that industry ‘has been 
“staggered”, and thus the workers have 
been kept faith with by labor employers 
who have given their own employees part- 
time work, and that few wage-cuts per 
hour have been made. 

“The economic wheel-base of the Ameri- 
ean family”, said Mr. Williams, “hag been 
lengthened. It is longer and wider than 
in any other depression. The great indoor 
and outdoor sport of the American family 
is keeping the wolf from the garage door. 
The new ideal of America is mass pro- 
duction and we cannot have mass produc- 
tion unless we have mass consumption. 
No class to-day can exploit another class 
successfully. No matter how hard-boiled 
or selfish the capitalistic class may be 
to-day, it meeds the working class. It 
cannot get dividends on stock investments 
unless there are millions of consumers to 
absorb the product of industry.” 

Mr. Williams declared that in his in- 
vestigations in the cities of Gary, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Homestead, Chicago, and 
other industrial places, he found very 
little drinking among working men, and 
drinking conditions were such as not to 
encourage sociability. He drew a picture 
of the difference between the wide-open 
saloons into which the workers flocked 
in pre-prohibition days, and the furtive, 
dirty, hidden workers’ speakeasy to 
which comparatively few resort. Home 
brew, he said, represents a very small in- 
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vestment of workers’ money and a low 
percentage of alcohol. 

“There is no question’, he said, “that 
the workers are spending enormously less 
on drinking to-day than before prohibi- 
tion. We would not have come within a 
mile of having so good a morale among 
our workers and so little unrest, so few 
riots and disturbances last winter, if even 
one-tenth the former number of saloons 
had occupied the corners in American 
cities and towns. We have prohibition to 
thank for the willingness of our working- 
men to help the country to get back to 
normal. 

“Prohibition has helped to raise the 
standard of living in America. Great hopes 
were manifest in Wngland after the war 
that the war-time standard of living of 
the workers would be maintained, but 
those hopes have proved futile. One eco- 
nomist in England said to me, ‘We have 
seen the smashing of our hopes since the 
world war. We believed that our workers 
would be entrenched in the higher stand- 
ard of living as a result of economic 
changes which came with the war, but 
this has not happened. The public house 
has frustrated our hopes.’ So prohibition 
has been a godsend, economically speak- 
ing, to America. 

“From Maine to California to-day the 
people are doing their own thinking. The 
only way out of our present economic de- 
pression is to keep the consuming power 
of the masses up to the maximum. We 
have created a garage or gasoline stand- 
ard of living. If it is not possible to main- 
tain it our factories will be useless, for 
there is no use of mass production when 
there is no money for mass consumption. 

“Tf the working man spends the 
amount he formerly spent on beer or light 
wine or liquor of any kind, we cannot 
keep up this high standard of living upon 
which our economic structure has been 
built. We can’t even talk about a sub- 
stitute for the saloon that would bring 
back booze in any form. We must do all 
our thinking from the basis of:a high 
standard of living for every citizen and 
the increasing use of machinery. The 
moment you begin on this kind of thesis 
you are committed to a dry régime, We 
must increasingly take away the ‘per- 
sonal liberty to drink’ of those who drive 
cars and manipulate machinery. In the 
last analysis it is the economic side of this 
question that is going to play a big part 
in the enforcement problem.” 

The speaker referred to the vast im- 
provement in enforcement during the last 
two years since the law has been under 
civil service, and praised the administra- 
tion of Major Woodcock under which the 
philosophy of enforcement has improved. 
He declared that the Government cannot 
be made responsible for total abstinence 
in the home, that the people must revive 
their temperance teaching and make them- 
selves responsible for the personal atti- 
tude towards the law and towards the 
consumption of liquor, while the Govern- 
ment must be responsible for taking the 
profit out of the business. 
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Iceland’s Religious Story Told Vividly 


Before Unitarian Historical Society 


HE Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the 

Unitarian Historical Society was held 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, May 21, the president, Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, presiding. Mrs. George F. 
Patterson reported on the library at head- 
quarters. About six hundred books have 
been received during the year and classi- 
fied. There are files containing material on 
six hundred ministers, two hundred and 
thirty-seven of whom are living. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins reported the 
publication of Part One, Volume Two, of 
the Proceedings of the Society, containing 
important addresses. These are free to 
members. Others may obtain them upon 
payment of one dollar. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote reported that 
about sixteen hundred dollars are now on 
hand toward the restoration of the monu- 
ment to Socinus in Poland which has 
fallen into a dilapidated condition. 

The main addresses of the morning were 
by Dr. Rognyvaldur Pétursson and Dr. 
George F. Patterson. 

Dr. Pétursson, speaking on ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Liberal Religion in Iceland”, 
said that “Iceland is the first country of 
the Western Hemisphere discovered and 
settled by Europeans. Permanent settle- 
ment was effected in the ninth century 


by three Scandinavian countries and 
Norse refugees and sojourners in the 


British Isles. The colonists were of a uni- 
form race, character and language.” 

Their religion was the Odinic. These 
people had a “veneration for knowledge, 
truth, justice, fortitude’, a ‘passion for 
freedom, self-expression, law and order”, a 
“consciousness of a fundamental equality 
of human and divine’. This religion em- 
braced the sacred Triad: Wisdom, Forti- 
tude, and Justice. Devotees of the ancient 
faith were the “friends” of the deities. 

In the last decades of the tenth century, 
Catholicism made its first appearance. 
However, no ‘‘forms or standards were set 
up by which the truth or error of any 
cult could be adjudged”. It did not thrive. 
In the year 1000 a law granting equality 
to religious faiths was passed, but it was 
announced that it is better to “have one 
law and one faith”. 

Finally, something very like a_ state 
church developed which “was not estab- 
lished by an autocratic mandate or im- 
posed ... by terms of conquest”. It fostered 
a spirit of freedom and independence and 
also “lent to the Chureh certain national 
characteristics that it never lost’. ““Abso- 
lute religious freedom is now accorded 
everyone ... and religious views, ranging 
from seventeenth-century fundamentalism 
to twentieth-century Unitarianism are 
found among clergy and laity.” 

Dr. Patterson, speaking on “The Rise 
and Progress of Icelandic Unitarian 
Churches in the United States and 
Canada”, said in part: “Many of the ser- 
mons of Channing, Parker, and other Uni- 
tarians were not unknown in Iceland in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 
The Icelander tends to be an individual in 


his religious thought and practice. “The 
National Church of Iceland has permitted 
a wide intellectual freedom.” 

In their immigration to our shores in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Icelanders brought religious free- 
dom with them. 

In our Western States and Canada there 
are more than forty thousand people of 
Icelandie extraction. Their churches were 
Lutheran after the pattern of the State 
Church of Iceland. However, a liberalizing 
influence began to be felt and in 1888 a 
liberal society was formed at Mountain, 
N.D. In 1890, the first Icelandie Unitarian 
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Church of Winnipeg was formed with 
twenty-two charter members. Later, a fed- 
eration of liberal churches was formed in 
the Gimli Settlement, Manitoba. Icelandic 
churches of the liberal order have been 
established throughout the West, one of 
the latest to be established being that at 
Seattle, Washington, whither Rey. Albert 
Kristjansson, who had spent many years 
traveling the Lundar Circuit, went to 
recruit his health. In spite of the fact that 
ministers and laymen had to adapt them- 
selves to a different and harsher climate, 
Iceland being warmer than Canada or the 
United States, and to very different living 
conditions, the Icelandic churches in this 


country and Canada have developed 
rapidly into vigorous and_ thriving 
organizations. 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 


Ministers Who Died in the Year 


Service of commemoration addressed by Howard N. Brown 


T a service of commemoration in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., May 21, the 
names of the following Unitarian minis- 
ters who have died during the year were 
read: Rev. Francis W. Holden, Rey. 
George D. Latimer, Rev. August Kamp- 


meier, Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, Rey. 
George C. Wright, Rey. George R. 
Gebauer, Rey. Frank IL. Masseck, Dr. 


Anna Garlin Spencer, Dr. Alva Roy Scott, 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. Haryey C. 
Merrill, Dr. Edward A. Horton. 

In the commemoration address, Dr. How- 
ard N. Brown, minister emeritus of 
King’s Chapel, told of the proper way to 
look upon the dead whom we had loved. 
“We are especially remembering in this 
service’, he said, “the ministers of our 
fellowship who have left us during the 
past year and walk with us on earth no 
more. Were they pre-eminently gifted with 
wisdom and yirtue to make them worthy 
of this remembrance? Who knows or cares 
just where they might stand on a scien- 
tific scale of personal and social worth, if 
such a scale could be made. They have 
been our friends, our teachers, in some 
sense our heroes, and we are bound to 
them by ties of affection that death does 
not break. It is no mere cool estimate of 
superior ability or charm, as we place 
them in comparison with others, that calls 
upon us now to honor their memory. It is 
the voice of our noblest quality, that of 
human love and esteem, that bids us as 
it were to kneel at the foot of that 
pedestal where death has placed them 
and give them our heart's best offering of 
gratitude and praise. 

“Biography, in these days, seems to have 
armed itself with dissecting knives to lay 
bare every flaw and weakness in the 
characters with which it deals; being 
under the impression that to strike some 
kind of balance between these faults and 
the virtues with which he may be credited 
is to find the true man. Something of this 
criticism no doubt is legitimate and de- 
sirable. Yet we may doubt whether in 
this fashion one does discover the true 
man. 

“Spite of all scientific analysis love will, 


and has a right, to hold fast to its treas- 
ures; and it has the better key to the 
worth of character. It cares so much for 
the splendid qualities that men and women 
manifest as to care less for their human 
weaknesses. After all there are worse 
things in this world than mythologies. It 
does not much affect our enjoyment of a 
refulgent spring day to be told that there 
are spots on the sun. 

“The men whom we here honor in our 
thoughts were good and true. They were 
worthy of the love that was given them 
during their earthly days. And if that love 
makes a kind of glorified atmosphere 
through which we behold them, then that 
is the proper way to look upon them. 
While love lasts they will be glorified, and 
we but reduce ourselves to things of 
shreds and patches if we strip that love 
and glory away.” 

Other morning services in King’s Chapel 
during Anniversary Week were conducted 
as follows: Monday, by Rev. Ransom F. 
Carver of Billerica, Mass.; Tuesday, by 
Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer of the Theological 
School in Harvard University; Wednes- 
day, by Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West 
Newton, Mass., who welcomed the minis- 
ters who had joined the Unitarian fellow- 
ship during the year; Friday, by Rey. 
Vineent B. Silliman of Portland, Me. 

Vesper services were conducted at five 
o'clock at the First Chureh in Boston, on 
Monday by Rey. William J. Greene of New 
London, Conn.; on Tuesday by Rey. Omer 
H. Mott of New Brighton, N.Y.; on Wed- 
nesday by officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Dana Mel. Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., Clarence P. Daigneau of 
Worcester, Mass., and Miss Martha Brown 
of Dedham, Mass. 


At George Washington University 


Dr. Albert (©. Dieffenbach was the 
preacher of the baccalaureate sermon at 
the commencement of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. ©. Sunday, 
June 7. The service was held in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Chureh. 
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: GATHERING that filled the Hale 

‘Memorial Chapel of the First Church 
in Boston attended the annual meeting 
on May 19 of the Religious Arts Guild. 
There was election of officers and Rev. 
Frank Oryille Holmes of Jamaica Plain 
was re-elected President. 

The address of the evening was given 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, instructor in 
music at Harvard University and con- 
ductor of the Radcliffe Choral Society and 
the Bach Cantata Club. He took for the 
material of his address the “New Hymn 
and Tune Book”. He spoke of the excel- 
lence of the book, its format and style 
and the superior quality of the hymns. He 
interspersed his address with hymns 
which the group sang as he played them. 
It was an illuminating and inspiring ad- 
dress. Seldom has the writer heard such 
hymn-playing. Does the average church 
organist realize that successful hymn- 
playing is a difficult art and one that 
requires much study? Or does he do it 
perfunctorily and half scornfully as if 
it were an uncongenial task to be got 
through somehow. anyhow, in order that 
he may get back to his favorite organ 

composers? This was a revelation. The 
people sang. And how they sang! Up- 
lifted, carried along by the magnificent 
organ playing, they were inspired to sing! 
This is the test of hymn-playing—does 
it make the people want to sing. 

“Music”, said Mr. Woodworth, “consists 
of rhythm, melody, and harmony. By far 

the most important of these elements is 
rhythm. It is the beginning of music, the 
element that probably preceded the 
others.” As illustration of stirring 
‘rhythms he used such hymns as “Press 
on! press on, ye sons of light”, and “On- 
ward Christian soldiers’,—hymn tunes 
with sharply defined rhythms and a pro- 
nounced militant character—both sugges- 
tive of marching multitudes of men. On 


’ the other hand, such a tune as “Federal 


“Street” does not have sharply defined 

rhythms nor sharp accents. They move 
“horizontally” and have the feeling of 
restfulness and peace. 

Many tunes in triple (“three-four’”) 
rhythm give us the feeling of being, or at 
least of being derived from, dance tunes. 

Mr. Woodworth cited tunes from other 
hymn books than ours. The writer thinks 
of one of our own, namely “Lyons” (“O 

worship the King’), which is really a 

minuet form. When we consider how 
many of the tunes in Methodist or Baptist 
hymn books are directly adapted from 
dance tunes in old symphonies or from old 

' operatic airs (“My Jesus as thou wilt” is 

4 sung to an air from Weber’s “Der 
' Freischiitz”) we must wonder what the 

* good people would think of it all if they 

_ knew the origins of these tunes. 

- Mr. Woodworth contrasted those which 

flow naturally and are in reality the re- 
sult of folk-singing, such as the chorales, 

“A Mighty Fortress” and “Now thank we 

our God”, or the Netherlands song, 
gather together”, with tunes that 
deliberately wrought by a cerebral 


—— 
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. Organ Playing and Hymn Singing 


G. Wallace Woodworth before the Religious Arts Guild 


process. He used as illustration of the 
latter Horatio Parker’s tune, “Mount 
Sion” (“O ’twas a joyful sound to hear’), 
He told the gathering that it is a difficult 
tune to sing, cited it as a tune based 
on the chromatic scale, then requested 
the people to sing it. They sang it: with 
zest and fervor, as who should not with 
such playing? He expressed his amaze- 
ment that the group could sing it so well 
and said, “If you can sing that, you can 
sing anything!” This is a tune that the 
writer has never dared try on a congrega- 
tion. It is likely that the group gathered 
in the Hale Chapel consisted very largely 
of church musicians, or at least, people 
trained in singing. 

Such a tune as “Merrial”’ (“Now the 
day is over’) derives its character from 
its pleasing, restful melodies, and its ex- 
cellent harmonization. This is a tune ad- 
mirably adapted to the words to which it 
is set. Tunes with wide intervals tend to 
be rugged and strong in character; those 
with narrow intervals, restful and 
meditative. 

It was a profitable hour and gave the 
audience new insight into our hymn book. 

At the close of the address, Dr. von 
Ogden Vogt, vice-president of the Guild, 
and others discussed the service of wor- 
ship. Dr. Vogt said that we need unity 
and movement in our service; it must 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
It must therefore be carefully considered 
and wrought out with this in view. 

WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 


Personals 


Rey. John Nicol Mark of the First 
Parish, Arlington, Mass., will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon at Norwich Univer- 
sity, Vt., Sunday, June 14. 


Edward Thompson, Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, England, and a member of the an- 
cient Unitarian Chapel of Toxteth in 
Liverpool, has been on an official visit to 
the United States. He was officially re- 
ceived in Washington, D.C., and in New 
York City. 

R. N. Adams, a business man of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., who, though a promi- 
nent member of the Methodist Church, 
was liberal in his beliefs and delighted 
to attend the Unitarian Anniversary Week 
meetings in Boston, Mass., died May 2, at 
the age of eighty-seven. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, left for 
Europe June 7. He expects to visit Eng- 
land, Ireland, yermany, Switzerland, 


Austria, Hungary, and Transylvania. He’ 


will study industrial and social conditions 
in all these countries, particularly in the 
textile districts in England, and will visi: 
Unitarian churches in England, Hungary, 
and Transylvania. After attending the 
assembly of the League of Nations in 
Geneva in September, he will return 
September 20. 
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Ministers’ Wives 


Were guests of Mrs. L. C. Cornish and 
heard lecture on Japan 


The Ministers’ Wives Association met at 
the parish house of the Second Church 
in Boston on Wednesday afternoon, May 
20, for its annual social hour as guests of 
Mrs. Louis C. Cornish. They listened to a 
delightful lecture on “Rural Japan,” illus- 
trated by beautiful slides, given by Mrs. 
John Lincoln Dearing of Cambridge. Mrs. 
Dearing, whose husband was president of 
a Baptist Theological Seminary in Yoko- 
hama where she herself taught the Greek 
New Testament, lived for twenty-five years 
in Japan. Her interpretation, given with 
rare felicity, was that of one who knows 
and loves the country and the people. 
She had known well and admired Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, of honored memory to all 
Unitarians, during her life in Japan. She 
graciously gave this lecture to the min- 
isters’ wives because of her affection for 
hin. 

After the lecture the usual business 
meeting was held, at which the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, president; Mrs. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, Mass., secretary and treasurer; 
directors: for one year, Mrs. Frederick 
L. Weis, Lancaster, Mass.; for two years, 
Mrs. JB Hollis Tegarden, Hopedale, 
Mass. ; for three years, Mrs. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, Brighton, Mass. 

A small fund, established last year by 
dues received—each member is invited to 
give twenty-five cents yearly if she cares 
to do so—was spent for urgent and criti- 
eal cases of illness among ministers’ wives, 
to whom it was offered as a loving gift 
from the Ministers’ Wives Association in 
memory of those among their number who 
had died during the year. 

The Tuck Parsonage committee which 
was appointed in May, 1928, to furnish the 
stone parsonage at the Isles of Shoals has 
accomplished a fine piece of work. The 
unique little building, planned and built 
by the ministers, has been furnished taste- 
fully by the members of the Ministers’ 
Wives Association and other friends under 
the skillful guidance of the Tuck Par- 
sonage Committee, aided by a generous 
and beautiful gift from the Young People’s 
Religious Union, which furnished the liv- 
ing room. A few things are still needed to 
complete the furnishings. About $25 would 
cover these, and it is hoped that some 
friends may still be interested to raise 
this money. As the work is so nearly com- 
pleted, the special Tuck Parsonage com- 
mittee was not reappointed, since the 
present parsonage building committee, on 
turning the parsonage over to the corpora- 
tion, will take steps towards the estab- 
lishment of a permanent parsonage com- 
mittee, whose duty will be to see that the 
building is properly used and kept up. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed for 
the excellent work the Ministers’ Wives 
Tuck Parsonage Committee has accom- 
plished. After the business meeting 118 
ladies sat down to supper in the dining 
hall. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I asked for bread. 
Life led me to a 
field 
and put my hand upon 
the plow 


All Souls’ Church, N.Y. 


Baker gift makes possible beginning 
construction at once; to build parish 
house later 


Through the generous interest of George 
F. Baker, Jr., work on the new church 
edifice of All Souls’ Church of New York 
City will begin at once in accordance with 
the original plans, Dr. Minot Simons, the 
minister, has announced. The proposed 
parish house and chapel will be built later. 

The new church, which will be located 
at Eightieth Street and Lexington Avenue 
in the center of a vast residential district, 
together with the parish house and chapel 
calls for an expenditure of $1,250,000 and 
will constitute one of the most costly Uni- 
tarian church plants in the country. The 
architecture is Georgian. A reproduction 
of the architects’ drawing was published 
in THE REGISTER January 2, 1930. 

The old church at Fourth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, -built in 1855, was sold 
in the summer of 1929, and services have 
since been held in the hall of the Mac- 
Dowell Club on Seventy-third Street. The 
church office has been on Hightieth Street. 
The sale was not consummated and the 
property was returned to the church in 
1930. 

In the church calendar of May 31, Dr. 
Simons addressed the following letter to 
his congregation : 

“T wanted you to know as soon as I 
knew that through the generous interest 
of Mr. George F. Baker, Jr., it has now 
become possible for us to make financial 
arrangements for the erection of our new 
church home. Consequently, an announce- 
ment was made last Sunday morning at 
the chureh service and I put out the good 
news in the New York papers on Monday. 

“We have been through a long period of 
uncertainty but the end is in sight. I have 
been enormously encouraged by the loyal 
devotion on the part of the church people 
during these trying days when we have 
been without the inspirations and facilities 
of a church home. Now we have the happy 
prospect of realizing our dream in the 
near future.” 


Anniversary Week in 1932 
Anniverary Week in 1932 will be from, 
May 22 to May 28. This notice is published 
in order that possible conflicts may be 
avoided. 


CoLtorapo Sprines, Cor.—The annual re- 
port of the Brotherhood chapter of the 
Laymen’s League notes that, during the 
illness of the minister, Rev. Hurley Begun, 
members of the chapter took charge of 
the services. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE SCHEDULE 
i . . Of Preaching 


Missions and Institutes of Liberal 
Religion for next year is now 
under consideration by the Lay- 
men’s League. 


A number of applications for 
these Missions have already been 
received, and it is suggested that 
churches contemplating such 
meetings correspond with the 
League at an early date. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIxXTHEN BrAcon STREET, Boston, MASs. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


HorAck WESTWOOD, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 


thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE Ccrristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


HUBbard 1122 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION © 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vion-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OLERK, Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul 8S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mra. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeNeRAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. P 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Associationis supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RuTLepGn, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 

ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


_, 
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Rev. L. LeR. Greene Dies 


After serving many churches, he was 
minister for twenty years in 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Rey. Loyvinzo LeRoy Greene, minister 
emeritus of the Unitarian Church of 
Chelmsford, Mass., died at his home in 
Wayerly, Mass., May 24. Born in Roches- 
ter, Vt., in 1854, the son of John Milton 
Greene and Aurora Goodnow Greene, he 
attended the Vermont State Normal School 
and St. Lawrence University. He was or- 
dained in 1880 and his first parish was in 
Churchville, N.Y. Thereafter he was minis- 
ter successively in the following towns 
which once had Unitarian parishes: Wil- 
liamstown, Vt.; Washington, Vt.; Bath, 
Me.; Springfield, Vt.; Wakefield, Mass.; 
Oneonta, N.Y.; Hudson, N.Y.; and North 
Orange, Mass. In 1907 he became minister 
of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church of Chelmsford, Mass., and in 1927 
was elected minister emeritus. 

He is survived by a son, Dr. Ransom A. 
Greene, superintendent of the Walter E. 
Fernald State School, Waverley. His wife, 
Jane Martin Greene, died in 1927. 

He was a brother of Rev. R. T. Greene, 
minister of Grace Church in Lowell, Mass., 
thirty-seven years. 


Rev. C. J. Staples 
Withdraws Resignation 
At the annual meeting of the First 
Congregational Church of Northboro, 
Mass., April 27, Rev. C. J. Staples, for 
ten years minister of the church, submit- 
ted his resignation. The parish unani- 
mously voted that he be asked to with- 


draw his resignation, and he acceded to 
this request. 


Y. P. R. U. Conference at 
McGregor, Ia., June 16-22 


The eighth annual Young People’s In- 
stitute of Liberal Religion under the 
auspices of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 


tion will be held at McGregor, Ia., June 
' 16-22. Lecturers at the institute will be 


Rey. Charles P. Connolly of Rockford, 
Ill.; Prof. Herbert Bohlman, head of the 
economics department of Drake Univer- 
sity; Dr. C. E. Ehinger of Keokuk, Ia.; 
and Rey. R. D. Richardson of Keokuk. Pro- 
fessor Bohlman will speak on the general 
topic, “A New Decalogue for a New Age”. 
Discussions upon the various professions, 
under the general title “What Do the 
Professions Offer a Young Person?’, will 
be led by Henry H. Griffiths, a lawyer; 
Professor Bohlman, a teacher; Rev. Julius 
\F. Krolfifer a minister; Rev. Charles J. 
Dutton, a writer. 

Different cities will be in charge of each 
day’s program. The morning will be de- 
voted to lectures and the afternoon to 
recreation. A half-hour discussion period 
will take place at half-past five, and the 
evening will be devoted to a lecture hour, 
a Social hour and a candlelight service. 


Lake Erie Conference, June 17-21 


The annual Lake Erie Conference of 
Young People’s Religious Union will 
e place at Linwood Park, Vermilion, 
io, June 17-21. Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, 
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of Chicago, lll., secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and Mrs. Bragg, a 
social worker at Lincoln Center, Chicago, 
will each give two addresses. Rev. R. 
Lester Mondale of the Unitarian Church 
of Evanston, Il., will be the Sunday morn- 
ing speaker. There will be sports and 
recreation, 


News 


On account of the pressure upon space, 
due to the annual reports of the May 
Meetings, a large volume of church and 
general religious news will be published 
somewhat later than desirable, beginning 
with the forthcoming issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 479) 


forget ourselves we shall never be worth 
remembering. Unless we can devote our- 
selves to something we value above our 
own well-being we shall not be worth 
preserving. 

Until evidence is adduced for immor- 
tality it must be classed as a superstition. 
In so far as it is selfish it is immoral. 
I believe my position to be in accord with 
the scientific consensus. Sir Arthur Keith, 
a sufficiently distinguished scientist, says, 
“Man has the seeds of immortality in 
him, but the gift is for the race, not for 
the individual.” As to the moral status 
of the belief he is equally emphatic. “The 
longing for immortality is a vice akin 
to avarice.” 

GoRDON KENT. 

MOLINE, ILL. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, MAINE 


Situated in a beautiful valley 18 miles from 
Rumford, 12 miles from Rangeley Lakes; 700 
feet above sea level; good roads; house has 
all improvements; accommodates 30 guests; 
has served three generations; best home cook- 
ing; vegetables from home farm; reasonable 
rates. Photographs and information of 
W. S. Fox, 55 Kilby Street, Boston, or SyYL- 
VANUS Poor, Andover, Maine. 


TUTOR—Vassar girl available (for two 
months). Rides, swims, plays tennis; good 
student; best references as to character and 
aoar standing. Address: CHRISTIAN REGISTHE 


FOR SALE—50 copies of the Hymnal, in good 
condition and priced low. Address: CommMvu- 
NITY CHURCH, Enfield, N.H. 


TO LET—Cape Cod, historic South Duxbury, 
6-room cottage, 2-room camp. Stores, post-office. 
Safe bathing. C. W. RuGGLI, 67 Dana Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED—College Senior wishes 
position as tutor to one or two young boys. 
Reference given. EpDwAarRD C. ALLWorTH, Her- 
mian House, East Lansing, Mich. 


TO LET—Large front room, with private bath, 
in home centrally andsat same time ideally 
located in select residential part of Waltham, 
Mass. Ten miles from Boston. Available for 
July and August. Tel. Wal. 1112-M. Address 
A. L. Tebbets, 104 Summer Street, Waltham. 
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Interpreting 
‘Religious 


Events 


as ‘News! 


Primarily a journal F of F religious 
liberalism, THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER is unique in its editorial 


policies, in its manner of presentation. 


First, it strives constantly to be inter- 
esting—readable. It eliminates the 
“deadliness” of many religious papers 
by presenting accounts of events and 
developments in the field of religion 
as news — authoritatively written — 
yet as enjoyable. and/easy Ito lread as 
your daily newspaper. 


Second, it is not limited{to purely 
religious happenings. It interprets 
other events of broad significance— 
world economic and social develop- 
ments, literature, science, the arts— 
all topics which are of generalinterest 
or which indirectly affect social and 


religious thinking. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
$3 per year 


The Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please see that I receive each issue 
of THr Reeister. I enclose $3 to 
cover one year’s subscription, 52 


PLEASANTRI 


“How do you like the potato salad?” 
“It’s delicious. Did you buy it yourself?” 
—Life. 


“Pop, how soon will I be old enough 
to do as I please?’ “I don’t know. No- 
body has ever lived that long yet.” 

—Troy Times. 


First Beggar: “Why the two hats? 
Second Beggar: “Business is so good 


lately I have to enlarge my premises.” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


Victim: “But my watch isn’t a good 
one. Its value is only sentimental.” Foot- 
pad: “That doesn’t matter, guv’nor—I’m 
sentimental.”—Humorist. 


“As you work at the theater, you can 
give me a few free tickets.” “Yes, we will 
exchange. As you work in a bank you can 
give me a few free banknotes.” 

—Buen Humor. 


A patron was trying to cut up his steak, 
After digging into it a dozen times with 
his knife and fork, he summoned the 
waiter. “Here”, he growled, “take this 
steak back!” “No can do”, said the waiter. 
“Why not?’ asked the customer. “You 
bent it’, was the reply —Judge. 


“And now, Rufus M. Jones, Quaker, 
opens Lent in the Brick Church. Rather 
dramatic it seemed to me—a Quaker open- 
ing Lent in a Presbyterian Church! And, 
in a gown! Said Dr. Jones to Dr. William 
P. Merrill after the service, ‘In former 
days, a-Friend would not have gone into 
a Presbyterian Church.’ Said’ Dr. Merrill 
to Dr. Jones, ‘And you wouldn’t have been 
invited’.’,—Sydney Strong. 


Do you remember sermons? Of how 
many sermons that you have heard do you 
remember even as much as the text? Of 
how many sermons do you remember any- 
thing more than the text? Give the outline 
of the best sermon that you ever heard. 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate will 
offer a year’s subscription to the person 
who sends in the best fifty-word review of 
a sermon which he heard preached more 
than a year ago. Don’t crowd! 


A place where one goes after this 
mortal day and finds no pain there, nor 
struggle, nor suffering. The newcomer 
finds perfection, all cravings satisfied, and 
it cloys. To the attendant he says he 
wants work, but that means struggle. Se 
he cannot work. Likewise there can be 
no pain, nothing but bliss. “I can’t stand 
it!” cries the hapless one in the sheer per- 
fection of the abode. “I’d rather be in 
hell.” Another soul, stepping back and 
looking at the neophyte in astonishment, 
asks, “And wherever do you think you 
are, sir?” 


He was a college professor, who was 
greatly beloved because of his kind heart. 
One day his married niece favored him 
for a long time with loud praises of he1 
first-born. When at last she paused for 


breath, the professor felt that he must 
say something. “Can the little fellow 


walk?” he asked, with every appearance 
of interest. “Walk?” cried the mother in- 
dignantly. “Why he’s been walking now 


for five months!” “Dear me!” exclaimed 
the professor, again relapsing into ab- 
straction. “What a long way he must 


” 


have gone! 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at Jeast twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 
President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


SEAS 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 2 


© Bia following hotels are worthy of 
_ patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


= Beacon Street, BOSTON 
= Next to State House 

3 Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
Ai 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


~ © .3-) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
bi )  Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 
Write for Special Offer for Early 


son Orders. 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE|/ LHE REGISTER 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NOTICE OF RUMMAGE SALE 
Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily between 
9 and 5 o'clock, 


Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot be sent. 
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Tn this Number 


Editorials ory 


Significant Sentiments ...... 
Correspondence 


How Greenland Came By Its Name; A 
Little Girl; Ego and Immortality 


Articles and Features 


Devere Allen Saw the Spanish Revolution 
Western Conference in Militant Mood in 
its Action on Issues of the Times = 
Trees and Men, by Gordon Kent . . . 
Temperance Society Doubles Numbers; 
Forrest Macdonald Becomes President . 
Iceland’s Religious Story Told Vividly 
Before Unitarian Historical Society ; Min- 
isters Who Died in the Year . «ade 
Organ Playing and Hymn Singing 


Book Reviews 


Harvard’s War Memorial, by A. R. H.; 
Books oy ya Pye P 


Unitarian NewsLetter . ..... 
Religfous News" (7) * 25 352) See 


Pleasantries 4. 4:2 46 ‘Kei sip ut 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboro: 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John 1 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.m, Morning Prayer, with sermon by De 


Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard Theological 
School. 7 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH 
&74 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road, Be re 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. 9.30 A.M. 
Church School; 11 a.sf., Morning service. i 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Broo 
stop on all downtown Subway 
minutes from Wall Street). 
ao D.D., minister. Morning se 

A.M. : 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UN 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82ni 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Pau 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chu 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


DIGHTON, MASS.—ELM STREET. When 
taking your Sunday morning ride, attend serv: 
ices at this historic Unitarian Church, buil 
in 1770, situated 42 miles south of Boston, 
said to be the most beautiful country chure! 
in New England. A welcome awaits you. Serv: 
ices at 11 o’clock. Rey. George L. Thompsor 
minister. } 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISE 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sua 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. i. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hal 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd § 
during the erection of the new church at 80t 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to frien 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church off 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


Subscribe Now for 
Founded in 1821 ‘ 

$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritue 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 — 


